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Message from the 


PRESIDENT 


NVGA's Convention Program is more substantial 
and varied than ever before. In addition to sixteen 
Section program meetings, three meetings will be de- 
voted to specialized problem areas: vocational ex-— 
ploration in the social studies, the use of voca-— 
tional information in elementary education, and a 
clinical demonstration of vocational rehabilitation 
counseling. NVGA is again combining with other 
divisions in joint sessions where the topics are of 
obvious interest to a cross-section of APGA. Look- 
ing at my carbon of the full program, I am tempted 
to list all the topics that seem to me to deserve 
special mention, but if I were to do so, I'd have 
the whole program copied! 

Association business will have its share of con— 
vention time also. Perhaps the most serious busi- 
ness revolves around the proposed APGA constitu-— 
tional changes. The Journal will carry these, and I 
earnestly request you to read them before the con— 
vention. These changes include a provisional APGA 
membership for administrative purposes, provision 
for Branch representation in the APGA assembly, and life 
membership. A means to raise money for reserves and 

a building fund, and an in- 
crease in dues are new also. 
Because some of these 
changes involve philosophy 
as well as administrative 
devices, I have written all 
Branch Presidents and NVGA 
Delegates to APGA request— 
ing that these matters be 
discussed in Branches (or | 
corridors) prior to the 
convention. In the APGA 
Assembly, NVGA Delegates 
represent the National Vo-— 
cational Guidance Associa— 
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tion and will need to know how NVGA's membership at 
large feels about these matters so that they may vote 
as spokesmen for the Association. 


OPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPPPPPPPEE 


See The Personnel and Guidance Journal for proposed 
APGA constitutional amendments vital to NVGA! 
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In January, five of us met in East Lansing for 
two days, Charles Odell, Raymond Hatch, Emily 
Chervenik, and Olive Banister. We constituted the 
"Study Commission" authorized by the Board of 
Trustees in October. Incidentally this was the 
Executive Committee, plus the immediate Past- 
President. A report of our discussion will be pre- 
sented to the Board in April and then to the Dele- 
gate Assembly. Our mission was to "think" about 
NVGA's direction, potential, and the machinery we 
have to take the former and realize the latter. It 
was an appraisal session in which we formulated some 
basic principles against which to test our activi- 
ties. Frankly, I consider this two-day session one 
of the important accomplishments of the year. We 
were not transacting business in the usual sense of 
the word, but were free from the need to make deci- 
sions and free to make evaluations of the expendi- 
ture of effort that is made for NVGA every year and 
to propose not plans as much as planning methods. 
Does this sound vague? There was nothing vague 
about the sessions. Come to the Delegate Assembly 
and hear. 

The PIPR Committee's venture into a promotional 
newsletter received encouraging response. The next 
issue will go to a new mailing list. This is, you 
recall, a modest publication directed at nonmem— 
bers to interest them in NVGA and in vocational guid— 
ance. Plans are to have copies at the convention. 

With these last lines I sign off the President's 
Page. Ray Hatch will write the next one. I hope 
to see you all in Detroit, but being realistic I 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Counseling 


GIFTED CHILDREN 


by EARL M. McWILLIAMS and JACK W. BIRCH 


NTELLECTUALLY gifted children 
have special needs which re- 
quire educational planning at every 
level from elementary school 
through college. Planning for 
these mentally advanced children 
involves the entire staff. The coun- 
selor participates in staff activities 
and also has a most important role 
both in identifying the gifted and 
in assisting them to derive optimal 
benefits from the school program. 


Who Are They? 


Everyone agrees that the bright- 
est of our youth, the boys and girls 
with intellectual potential for out- 
standing contributions in statesman- 
ship, the arts, science, education, 
business and industry, should be 
discovered early and provided with 
special education in terms of their 
needs. 

There is very little basic dis- 
agreement about the identifying of 
these children. They make the 
highest scores on intelligence tests, 
whether in terms of percentiles or 
intelligexce quotients. 

Lists of criteria for identification 
are available in current literature, 
and there are descriptions (1) of de- 
tailed procedures for observing and 
recording data essential to deter- 
mining who are the gifted pupils 
in a school. Professional reading 
and study by faculty members is 
advisable in order to arrive at com- 
mon understanding and agreement 


Eart M. McWuu1ams is Vice 
a pall at Allderdice Junior High 
School and Jack W. Bircn is Director 
of Special Education in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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among the staff as to the definition 
of intellectual giftedness with re- 
spect to the local school. 

A school staff which is alert to 
the individual needs of children will 
carry forward a constant evalua- 
tion of the curriculum and modify 
it to achieve greater effectiveness. 
The role of the counselor in cur- 
riculum study and planning is vital. 
It is the counselor, through his 
interviews with pupils and his in- 
terpretation of pupil data, who can 
detect at what points the school 
program is succeeding or failing to 
meet objectives. 

Whether a school organizes spe- 
cial classes for advanced children, 
allows constant acceleration through 
“advanced - standing” courses, 
broadens offerings by giving spe- 
cial courses, or encourages a reason- 
able amount of age-grade accelera- 
tion, curriculum enrichment must 
be provided or none of the ad- 
ministration changes will succeed 
in providing for these pupils. The 
counselor has a key position in ad- 
vising on needed enrichment prac- 
tices and areas of curriculum need- 
ing modification. 


Counseling Is Required 


Effective guidance is possible 
only when the counselor has made 
a careful study of the nature of 
the individual pupils in his school. 
He is alert to indications of special 
needs and, therefore, should know 
and understand the criteria for 
identifying gifted children. 

Most of the criteria commonly 
used involve records and data al- 
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ready utilized by the counselor— 
intelligence ratings, achievement 
test scores, school marks, teacher 
observations, and biographical ma- 
terials. This means that from the 
point of view of both logic and 
efficiency the counselor is the staff 
member who assumes the responsi- 
bility for identification of the gifted. 
In many schools the counselor 
keeps case records of the individual 
gifted pupils. 


Teachers Must Know 


It is imperative that the data 
accumulated in identifying a gifted 
child be readily available to all 
concerned with his welfare. <A 
logical place to keep the files on 
the gifted is the counselor’s office, 
but they must be located so as to be 
easily accessible to the teachers. 
This also assures that administra- 
tors, psychologists, and supervisors 
can use the materials easily. 

There is another advantage in 
having these records kept by the 
counselor; he is often the only per- 
son in the school who has con- 
tinuity of contact with the child 
as he moves from grade to grade 
and teacher to teacher. The coun- 
selor should give each teacher a 
picture of the nature and needs of 
the gifted pupils she has received 
in her classes. 

Since the child is not static, but 
is constantly changing and develop- 
ing his records must reflect this 
dynamic quality. Sharing informa- 
tion with a teacher about a child 
in September is not enough for the 
year. Movement on the child’s 
part, toward or away from educa- 
tional goals, should show in his 
records and the information must 
be shared with his teachers when- 
ever a significant change occurs. 


Guidance Early and Late 
Guidance in both its adjustive 
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and distributive functions is no 
longer regarded as a service re- 
quired only within the secondary 
school. Educators are now aware 
of the need for guidance services 
in the elementary schools, if they 
are to provide adequately for indi- 
vidual differences. 

Recognition of the importance 
of early guidance parallels a grow- 
ing realization of the necessity for 
early identification of the gifted. 
Unless the gifted child is recognized 
early in his school experience and 
a challenging program is provided 
for him, there is great danger (2) of 
developing poor work habits, day- 
dreaming, dislike of subjects due 
to excessive drill, boredom, and the 
superficiality that comes from re- 
peated mastery of “too easy” tasks. 

It is at the elementary level that 
teachers and counselors are failing 
with many gifted children. Those 
who are concerned today about the 
fifty per cent of eligible youth who 
do not enter college, should not 
overlook the importance of good 
programs and guidance in the ele- 
mentary schools. If efforts are 
made to enrich the education ex- 
perience of gifted children solely 
at the secondary level, it will be 
too late for many. 


Parents Need Help 


Parents of gifted children often 
need help in understanding their 
children’s problems and how they 
can help their children in their in- 
tellectual and social development. 
Parents seek advice from profes- 
sional personnel, and the interview 
between parent and _ counselor, 
which is a regular part of good 
guidance programs, affords a natu- 
ral setting for a conference on the 
problems of the gifted. 

The counselor should be careful 
to assess the attitudes of parents 
toward giftedness in their children 
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before he reveals information 
which could be misused. It is im- 
portant to safeguard against gifted 
children being exploited rather 
than helped. 

Specific and individualized prep- 
aration is necessary for parent inter- 
views. The parents of gifted 
children are not all alike. They 
represent a cross-section of the 
parents of the community, and each 
brings unique problems to the inter- 
view with the counselor. 


Occupational Choice Later 


Early identification of the gifted 
should make possible an improved 
program of educational guidance 
(3) for those who are capable of 
going to college. A child who is 
identified as potential college mate- 
rial while he is still in the elemen- 
tary school can be encouraged to 
plan for this eventuality. For the 
gifted, long-range goals often serve 
as strong motivating factors to stim- 
ulate better school achievement. 
Parents, when informed of their 
child’s ability, can look toward 
their responsibilities for helping 
him to attend college. 

This does not mean, however, 
that occupational choice should be 
made early by the gifted. On the 
contrary, vocational guidance serves 
the gifted pupil best when it en- 
courages him to acquire a broad 
cultural education early and defer 
narrowing his area of occupational 
interest until post-high-school years. 
Americans live in a rapidly chang- 
ing society. The best preparation 
a gifted child can have is to become 
adaptable to change in every phase 
of his living, especially in the choice 
of a vocation. 

It is important to keep in mind 
that the gifted pupil is capable of 
succeeding in any of a great num- 
ber of varied occupations, and per- 
haps in more than one at the same 
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time. Therefore, the mentally ad- 
vanced youngster should have 
greater breadth in his training, and 
occupational choice of a specific 
selection should not receive any em- 
phasis in high school for him. 


Guidance Evaluation Needed 


One indication of the failure of 
a guidance program to stimulate 
pupils to develop in accordance 
with their potentialities is a large 
number of college scholarships 
which are not used. If this is the 
situation in a school with a fairly 
large enrollment, there is a need for 
seeking the cause. 

Since College Entrance Board 
Examinations are being used by an 
increasing number of colleges and 
universities, it is wise for pupils to 
be aware of the nature of these 
examinations and their importance. 
Such orientation must come in the 
junior high school period if it is to 
be translated into effective attitudes 
and performance in the senior high 
school. 

The following questions should 
receive affirmative answers if the 
guidance program is to be success- 
ful with gifted pupils: 

1. Are all the gifted pupils 
known by name to the counselor? 

2. Is there an educational plan 
for each gifted child, made by the 
child, his family, and his teachers, 
with full regard for the data the 
records show about the child? 

3. Does follow-up information 
flow back to the school from gifted 
graduates to be used in improving 
the school’s program for the gifted 
pupils now in the school? 

Guidance for the gifted is im- 
portant, just as is guidance for all 
children. Special attention to 
guidance for the gifted pupil will 
pay special dividends—to the 
child, to the child’s family, to the 


school, to the community, and to the 
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future of our democratic society. 
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Meet Trustee 

ROEBER 


Edward C. Roeber, NVGA Trus- 
tee, is Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Michi- 
gan. His work involves primarily 
the supervision of counseling at the 
Counseling Laboratory. His term 
as Trustee expires in 1958. 

Born in Wisconsin, Dr. Roeber 
was a graduate of Antigo High 
School, received his B.A. from 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis- 
consin, and did his graduate work 
at Northwestern University. Pub- 
lic school experience included 
teacher, coach, and counselor, at 
Manitowoc and Racine, Wisconsin. 

In 1943 he 
became Head 
of the Educa- 
tion Depart- 
ment (one 
man) and Di- 
rector of Place- 
ment, Hamline 
University. 
After two years 
he moved to 





Edward Kansas State 
aad Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, as Director of 


Counseling. In another two years 
he was on his way to the University 
of Missouri where he remained un- 
til 1953. In this latter position he 
was State Counselor Trainer, hav- 
ing also served, for one year, as 
Acting Director of Guidance Serv- 
ices, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 
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He has served as Trustee of the 
NVGA St. Louis Branch, Chair- 
man of the NVGA Membership 
Committee, NVGA Delegate, 
APGA Delegate, and Chairman of 
the NVGA Publications Committee. 
In his spare time he has also served 
as consultant to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration training program for 
counseling psychologists (voca- 
tional). 

Dr. Roeber is a member of the 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion, American Educational Re- 
search Association, Michigan Col- 
lege Counselors Association, and 
National Rehabilitation Association. 

He is co-author of three books: 
Casebook of Counseling with 
Robert Callis and Paul C. Polman- 
tier; Organization and Administra- 
tion of Guidance Services with 
Glenn E. Smith and Clifford E. 
Erickson; and Occupational Infor- 
mation: Its Nature and Use with 
Max F. Baer. In addition, he has 
written articles for the journals. 
He also served as chairman of a 
NAGSCT committee which de- 
veloped “Counselor Competencies 
in Occupational Information”; rep- 
resented NAGSCT on the commit- 
tee which developed the original 
edition of Counselor Preparation; 
and was chairman of an APA, Divi- 
sion 17, committee which published 
Counselor Training Methods and 
Procedures. 
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INTEREST PROFILES. 
of University Students 


by ELMER D. MITCHELL 


HERE Is no secret about the in- 

terest profiles of freshmen 
men in fourteen major fields of 
university study. A serious 25- 
year look at the patterns of 25,000 
students tells the story. 

From 1927 to 1952, the writer 
conducted an Interest Study at the 
University of Michigan. Data re- 
garding student interests were ob- 
tained from the application forms 
which entering freshmen students 
completed prior to their enrolling 
at the University. These forms re- 
quested information on school sub- 
ject preferences, on participation 
in organized school activities, and 
on recreational pursuits which the 
prospective student had followed 
independently of school’ sponsor- 
ship. 

Inasmuch as the application 
forms when submitted were signed 
by the principal of the high school 
and also by a parent, the responses 
are considered quite accurate. 

After considerable experimenta- 
tion the various interests were 
grouped into a five-fold classifica- 
tion as follows: school subjects, 
sports, cultural activities, scientific 
hobbies, and social recreations. 


Participation, Liking Reported 


An important consideration in 
any student’s response was that he 
must have actually participated in 
the activity and have liked it. The 
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student’s occupational preference 
when enrolling, i.e., his choice of 
school or college within the uni- 
versity, was the second important 
consideration. 

The student’s interests or prefer- 
ences were tabulated according to 
each of the fourteen fields of voca- 
tional preference offered at the 
University. For the men students 
these were Liberal Arts, Business, 
Law, Journalism, Medicine, Den- 
tistry, Engineering, Architecture, 
Education, Physical Education, 
Forestry, Pharmacy, Science, and 
Music. A group profile of stated 
interests was then obtained on the 
basis of actual percentages of 
stated preferences. 

The highly selective nature of 
the groups covered resulted in an 
apparent lack of interest in the 
strictly vocational offerings of the 
high school curriculum, such as 
shop work, printing, bookkeeping, 
or typing. The profiles shown later 
in this article are mainly those of 
pre-vocational groups—those who 
will have to have from two to four 
years of general college prepara- 
tion before they can engage in 
professional preparation for the 
career they have chosen. 


25,000 Students Participated 


In all, approximately 25,000 stu- 
dents (15,637 men, 8,946 women) 
were included in the original 
twenty-five year study. A total of 
271 different interests was obtained 
from the answers in the various stu- 
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dent application forms that were 
studied. All these could not be 
plotted on the group profiles and 
so a number of the smaller items 
were grouped under a_ general 
heading, such as “collecting hob- 
bies” for example. On the profiles 
shown in this article only the forty 
most popular and discriminating 
interests were selected. 

High school academic subject 
interests show the greatest voca- 
tional significance for the majority 
of the university groups, particu- 
larly in the sciences. However, 
certain recreational activities had 
a direct vocational significance to 
certain of them. 

Because of the limitations of 
space only the interests of men 
students will be discussed in this 
article. Certain generalizations 
can be made from the profiles. 


Fourteen Groups Analyzed 


The Liberal Arts student has not 
as yet made a choice of a profes- 
sion and often is in college to ob- 
tain the advantages of a broaden- 
ing and cultural education. Con- 
sequently, when compared with 
the other groups, his profile is a 
rather neutral one, showing no 
strong likes or dislikes. He tends 
to choose literature, history, and 
the social subjects rather than to 
apply himself to the exact or ex- 
perimental sciences. Nor in his 
extracurricular interests does he 
seem to apply himself to those pur- 
suits that are demanding in time 
and application. 

The Business student shows more 
than average interest in mathemat- 
ics and in the social studies. His 
team sport interest is second only 
to that of the Physical Educator. 
Most social functions also have an 
appeal to the student of Business. 
In general, a versatility of interests 
is characteristic of Business stu- 
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dents, especially those who aspire 
to executive positions. 

The Law student shows a very 
sharply defined profile. His aca- 
demic interests and his recreational 
interests all run strongly to those 
of social nature. He seems to be 
a leader in committee work and in 
holding school offices and has a 
flair for politics. He finds himself 
on debating teams and a member 
of dramatic clubs. 











LAW 


Percentage Below 


Average of Other Groups 


Percentage Above 





Comparison of Law Group with All 
Non-Law Students 


In this profile the Law student is 
compared with Non-Law students. 
His percentage of likings for the dif- 
ferent interests is compared with the 
average percentage of the aggregate 
of all other students. Again, the lines 
to the right show a stronger interest 
than that of the average of all other 
student groups; a line to the left 
shows a weaker interest, with the 
number representing the per cent of 
difference. 








The Journalism student is 
marked by his interest for written 
expression and enjoys the school 
activities of newspaper writing, de- 
bating, and dramatics. He, of all 
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groups, has the least liking for the 
sciences. He has cultural interests 
and social interests to a marked de- 
gree, but otherwise displays an 
average or less-than-average inter- 
est. In sports and many other 
fields of endeavor he seems content 
to interview the experts and to 
snare vicariously their interests 
rather than to participate strongly 
himself. He is strongly engrossed 
in social welfare movements and 
even more so in political move- 
ments. 

The Medical student, in his 
school work, is characterized by 
an avid liking for the laboratory 
sciences of biology, chemistry, and 
physics, probably reflecting an early 
career choice and completion of 
several courses of premedical sig- 
nificance in high school. In other 
respects his school activities and 
his informal recreations tend to run 
to average interests. On the whole 
he selects those individual avoca- 
tions or hobbies which he can pick 
up or put down as he pleases. 

The Dental student profile shows 
an interest pattern similar to that 
of the Medical student in the labo- 
ratory sciences, but to a lesser de- 
gree. It also shows a similarity to 
that of the Business student, but 
again to a lesser degree. His in- 
terests thereby place him in an in- 
termediate position between Medi- 
cine and Business students. A 
likeness to the latter is shown in 
his keen interest in sports and 
other team enterprises. 

The Engineering student has a 
profile just as distinctive as that of 
the Law student, but almost in ex- 
act contrast to it. For this reason 
—the strongly contrasting likings— 
these two profiles have been se- 
lected to illustrate this article. 
The student Engineer has the 
strongest interest of all students in 
the exact sciences and a very strong 
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ENGINEERING 
Average of Other Groups 


Percentage Below 





Comparison of Engineering Group 
with All Other Groups 


Each of the fourteen group interest 
profiles can be compared with the 
composite of the remaining thirteen 
groups. In the profile above, the 
Engineering student group is com- 
pared with Non-Engineers. The lines 
to the right and left on the chart show 
the difference in percentage likings 
for each of the interests that are rep- 
resented. If the line is to the right, 
it shows a stronger interest (to the 
degree expressed) than that of the 
average of all other student groups; 
a line to the left conversely shows a 
weaker interest, with the number at 
the end of the line signifying the ac- 
tual per cent of the difference. 








interest as well in the laboratory 
sciences. In English or history his 
interest drops to an all-group low. 
He likes things, he likes machinery, 
he likes to tinker. His interest in 
experimental hobbies is very high. 
The Engineering student is apt to 
belong to the Boy Scouts where 
the merit badge projects of me- 
chanical or electrical nature have a 
special appeal for him. 

The student of Architecture has 
relatively few interests but they 
are strong ones. In high school he 
shows a high interest in mathema- 
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tics, physics, and the industrial arts 
—in the last case particularly in 
mechanical drawing. In sports his 
interest is the lowest compared 
with other groups, with the one 
exception of Music students. In 
the cultural activities, such as 
music, art, and dramatics, his par- 
ticipation is much higher than aver- 
age; as it is, also, in the various 
forms of collecting and experimen- 
tal hobbies. 

The Education profile is not as 
yet satisfactorily developed as all 
prospective teachers, regardless of 
subject matter, are combined in 
one total. Nevertheless, there is a 
pattern of mutual interests that 
seems to run true. Preferences 
favor the social fields and the in- 
expensive types of recreation. 
There is a considerable likeness 
between the Education profile and 
that of the profile for the Liberal 
Arts student. This is quite under- 
standable when one considers that 
many teachers are previously en- 
rolled in the Liberal Arts ranks. 
It is interesting to note that those 
Education students who early plan 
to be school administrators (prin- 
cipals or superintendents) have a 
profile that compares in many re- 
spects to that of the Business or 
Law student. There is then more 
emphasis on social interests in 
which there is a face-to-face meet- 
ing with the public and a sharing 
in group and community projects. 

The Physical Education student 
has been given a special profile 
from that of Education, because 
he, like the teacher of Art and 
Music, is in a highly selective field. 
This selectivity shows naturally in 
his liking for physical forms of 
recreation of almost every descrip- 
tion, but in particular, in team 
sports. Here is one instance where 
interests other than those of aca- 
demic subjects definitely correlate 
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with vocational choice. His sports 
interests are evident to the exclu- 
sion of almost all other interests, 
particularly if he is a three-letter 
athlete in high school, and is en- 
gaged in team training and com- 
petition throughout the school 
year. This excessive demand on 
his time apparently works to the 
exclusion of his taking part in other 
school activities, even if he should 
have a bent for them. He does, 
however, hold school offices be- 
cause of his prominent place in the 
public limelight. 

The Forestry student presents 
another instance where one’s rec- 
reations furnish the main clue to 
his choice of a career. His sub- 
ject likings are few in number and 
are mainly confined to the biologi- 
cal sciences. However, he early 
displays a strong interest in physi- 
cal exercise, and to a much further 
degree than any other group, to 
the outdoor forms of recreation, 
such as hunting, fishing, boating, 
swimming, hiking, and camping. 
The Forestry student likes art, col- 
lecting hobbies, nature hobbies, 
and photography—all related to his 
chosen profession. More than any 
one else, he is an enthusiastic Boy 
Scout. Scouting apparently offers 
him the opportunities that he likes: 
outdoor life, campcraft, and the 
chance to pass the qualifications for 
merit badges in such nature hob- 
bies as bird life, tree identification, 
conservation, astronomy, and the 
like. 

In the Pharmacist profile is seen 
a combination of the Science and 
Business profiles. The interests of 
the future Pharmacist in the labo- 
ratory sciences, particularly chem- 
istry as a school subject, is early 
displayed. He has slightly more 
sport interests and social interests 
than the scientist, but otherwise 
holds closely to the Science profile. 
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The profile for the Science group 
shows many likenesses to those of 
Medicine, Dentistry, and Engineer- 
ing. It differs in the following re- 
spects. Compared with the Medi- 
cal group, the interest is higher in 
mathematics, physics, and chemis- 
try, but lower in the biological sci- 
ences. The interest of the Science 
group is also more evidenced in 
various forms of collecting and ex- 
perimental sciences. Compared 
with Dentistry, the Science group 
is stronger in respect to all the sci- 
ence subjects mentioned above, but 
much weaker in sports. Also, it 
has the stronger interests in scien- 
tific hobbies. In comparison with 
the Engineering profile, the Sci- 
ence students are weaker in their 
interest in the school subjects of 
mathematics and physics, but 
stronger in chemistry and the bio- 
logical sciences. In other respects 
the two profiles have considerable 
similarity. The interest in collect- 
ing, experimental, and nature hob- 
bies is high in both cases, but the 
Engineering liking for experimental 
hobbies is much the higher. 

The Music profile is a most un- 
usual one. The subject likings are 
mainly English and music. The 
interest in sports is low throughout 
with the possible exception of ten- 
nis. In school activities there is a 
slight over-average interest in art 
and dramatics and an expected 100 
per cent participation in the band, 
orchestra, or glee club. The one 
interest of the Music student which 
dwarfs all others is church work, in 
which musical talent has so many 
opportunities for expression. 

A general conclusion from the 
study is that the interest approach 
to guidance is valuable because it 
considers the student as a whole, 
taking into consideration all his 
preferences. It also considers 
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Law ENGINEERING 











Comparison of Law and Engineering 
Group Profiles 


The interest profiles of any two 
groups may be compared with each 
other. In the above chart the Law 
group and the Engineering groups are 
compared. Taking the one item 
Mathematics as an example, the data 
show a 23 per cent liking by Law 
students as against a 67 per cent lik- 
ing expressed by the Engineers. 
Therefore, Engineering has a 44 per 
cent greater liking for Mathematics. 
In the case of another item, English, 
the result is 36 per cent in favor of 
the Laws. 








largely his self-chosen and self- 
directed activities, which after all, 
are apt to be the true guides to his 
natural bent and to success in the 
activities of his choice. 


New Checklist Developed 


The discussions that have been 
made thus far relate to the original 
25-year project in which the data 
were secured from the Student Ap- 
plication Form submitted by the 
prospective student in his request 
for admission to the University. 
The data was available in the 
Registrar’s Office for the purpose 
of this study. 
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The project took a new turn 
upon the completion of the 25- 
year period in 1952 when it was 
decided to obtain the desired in- 
formation through the use of an 
Interest Check List. Previously the 
student had been asked to express 
his likings without a list of sug- 
gestions to aid him. 

This inventory has now been 
given to freshmen students for four 
years and profiles of the results 
have similarly been prepared for 
the fourteen occupational groups 
previously studied. 

The point that stands out from 
the inventory approach to the 
study is that (1) all totals of ex- 
pressed interest likings are higher 
but at the same time (2) all group 
comparisons or group profiles re- 
main approximately the same. 
Even though the totals of responses 
for all groups are raised, the dif- 
ferences between them remain rela- 
tively constant. Expressed in per- 
centages the total for each item is 
higher, i.e., mathematics for Engi- 
neering is 93 as against 67, but 
when group profiles are established 


in which Engineering is compared 
with non-Engineers, the _ profile 
shows a plus 37 in the older study 
and a plus 36 in the newer study. 

Under present plans, using the 
new Interest blank, the scope of 
the study is being enlarged in three 
ways: one, to add to and refine 
the results of the fourteen groups 
for whom interest profiles have 
been established; two, to accumu- 
late profile findings for college stu- 
dents who are in vocational areas 
not previously covered; and three, 
to include the great number of 
high school graduates who are go- 
ing directly into jobs in business 
and industry. Such a comprehen- 
sive approach would eventually 
cover all major segments of the 
school population. 

Nothing is more fascinating to 
study than the things students 
themselves say are fascinating to 
them. 
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know some of you will not be there. 


So to you who 


stay at home__and really to all my "faithful" 
readers—I have enjoyed my responsibilities this 
year and the rich contacts they have brought me. I 


appreciate your support and cooperation. 


It takes 


much work from some and some work from many to main— 


tain a vigorous and creative Association. 


Because 


NVGA has all the essentials for leadership in voca-— 
tional guidance it will continue to grow and to be 
a force in guidance, as it has now for 43 years. 
This is something in which we can take great pride 
and by which our constant joint efforts are repaid. 
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Occupations Course 


is a Zine Art 


by PAUL W. FITZGERALD 


Qrventa grade students at Largo 
Junior-Senior High School, 
Largo, Florida, have been studying 
the world of work since the fall of 
1954 as a result of a recent Florida 
State Department of Education fine 
arts requirement. This fine arts 
program includes: music, art, 
drama, woodworking, homemaking, 
and occupations. 

This article will describe the oc- 
cupational exploratory course of 
the fine arts program. 

Each seventh grade _ student 
spends six weeks in the occupations 
course. The six weeks time limit 
seems to be the optimum amount 
of time for holding the students 
interest and for conveying the ma- 
terial of the course. 

The main objectives of the oc- 
cupations class are to give the 
students an overall look at the oc- 
cupational field, to emphasize the 
importance of a secondary educa- 

‘tion, to point out the significance 
of all jobs, and to impress the im- 
portance of starting to plan toward 
the finding of their place in the 
world of work. The course itself 
consists of the following five main 
activities. 

Class Discussion 


The class discussion centers 
around materials from two booklets, 
Exploring the World of Work and 
Planning Your Life’s Work. These 
booklets, published by Science Re- 


Pau W. FirzcERAa.p is Director of 


Guidance at Largo, Florida, High 
School. 
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search Associates in Chicago, are 
in their Junior Life Adjustment 
Series. They discuss such items as: 
What people do in different jobs; 
how to discover your interests; 
reading about, talking about, and 
sampling jobs; when to choose your 
future job; what training does the 
job require; what the employer 
wants; and many others. Students 
bring to class application blanks 
from different places of business in 
the local area. These applications 
are discussed as to information and 
education required for their com- 
pletion. | Most students seem 
amazed at the type and amount of 
information they are required to 
furnish. 


Guest Speakers 


During the first two weeks of 
the course, the class decides upon 
two occupations that they would 
most like to have discussed by a 
guest speaker. The students de- 
cide what questions they would 
like covered and furnish the guest 
speakers with a list of these ques- 
tions previous to their arrival in 
the classroom. Special care is 
taken to obtain suitable speakers 
for the class and these speakers 
are informed what is expected of 
them in ample time to prepare their 
talks... Time is allotted at the ter- 
mination of each talk for a question 
and answer period. 

Students report that they enjoy 
and profit from the first hand 
experiences as related by the 
speakers. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


Audio-visual aids, in this case 
movies and filmstrips, seem to be 
effective in the presentation of oc- 
cupations. Films have a distinct 
advantage over some other tech- 
niques in that they provide infor- 
mation in a manner which is in- 
teresting to the students. During 
each class one movie, Choosing An 
Occupation, furnished by the 
county school audio-visual aid pro- 
gram, and a number of filmstrips, 
Exploring the World of Work, 
Selecting Your Lifework, Getting a 
Job, Getting Ahead in Your Job, 
Your Boss Is Proud of You, and 
So You Want to Make a Good Im- 
pression, belonging to the local 
school, are used as an invitation to 
further exploration. 


A Field Trip 


The value of field trips seems im- 
measurable. One of the greatest 
values is that they stimulate in- 
terest in industry and its occupa- 
tions. During the course, one field 
trip is taken by each class. 

Students select an industry or 
plant to be visited from a list of 
possible field trips submitted to the 
schools by the Board of Public In- 
struction. Before any visit is sched- 
uled, the teacher contacts the man- 
ager of the plant to make all the 
necessary arrangements for the stu- 
dents’ visit. After the arrange- 
ments have been made, the stu- 
dents discuss organization of the 
plant, the different jobs within each 


department, and the products of 
the plant. 

During the trip the students 
study the job characteristics while 
they are observing them first hand. 
After the trip the students discuss, 
in the classroom, what they have 
seen and learned while visiting the 
plant. 


An Interest Test 


The California Interest Inven- 
tory, Intermediate Level, is admin- 
istered to each class after the show- 
ing of the filmstrip What Are Your 
Interests? for motivational pur- 
poses. The inventory results are 
given to each student and dis- 
cussed in relation to his future edu- 
cational and work plans. Although 
this test may not be too valid for 
students of this grade level, it 
serves its purpose in arousing an 
interest in the student to start look- 
ing toward his future in the world 
of work. 


Some Conclusions 


This course, offered in the sev- 
enth grade, gives the students a 
better understanding of what lies 
ahead for them both in school and 
later life. 

With this understanding the stu- 
dent has a reason for doing good 
work in school. It is hoped that 
students have learned a little of 
the responsibilities that await them 
in life and that they realize the 
importance that a secondary school 
education plays in the world that 
is opening up to them. 


Personnel Practices and the Gifted Student 


The Gifted Student and Student Personnel Programs in Colleges and 


Universities, by Edith Stedman. 
sonnel Institute, 1956, 47 pp. $1. 


Pasadena, Calif.: Western Per- 


This condensation of a master’s thesis reviews the literature on gifted students 
and describes the role played by personnel programs in 20 of the 25 member 
schools of Western Personnel Institute in identifying and developing them. 
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South Dakota Community Believes Its 


College-Bound 


Are Gilt-Edged Investments 


by JAMES W. COSTAR 


Hex was as well qualified for 
college as anyone in her grad- 
uating class. Her high school 
grades were excellent. She was 
capable, energetic, and well-poised; 
but, like many other youngsters 
raised in her community, Helen 
had decided long before gradua- 
tion time that additional training 
was beyond her reach. 

Many things told her that this 
was true. Her parents were barely 
able to support themselves. The 
amount of her savings was small. 
None of her relatives were in a 
position to assist or advise her, and 
worst of all, no one really expected 
her to want more schooling. 
Helen’s situation was a familiar one 


James W. Costar is Instructor of 
Guidance and Counseling at Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 
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in the small rural community of 
Canton, South Dakota, when the 
residents decided to do something 
about it. 

In this city of less than 3,000 
people, as in others of similar size, 
there already existed many oppor- 
tunities for young people to obtain 
training beyond high school. How- 
ever, most of them did not satisfy 
the peculiar needs of Helen and 
those like her. As one young man 
said “I guess I am a special case. 
I have tried to get help at four dif- 
ferent places, and I don’t seem to 
fit anywhere.” 

In Canton a major portion of 
student loans or scholarships re- 
quired some special qualification 
which excluded many applicants. 
Some were only for girls. Others 
were just for boys. Many ignored 
all applicants except those with out- 
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standing scholastic records. Some 
specifically designated the school 
which the applicant must attend, 
the degree he must earn, or the 
state in which he must matriculate. 
The two major sources of loans for 
students were restricted to those 
who were already enrolled in school 
and doing satisfactory work. Little 
or no help existed for those who 
preferred trade school instead of 
college training. 

The schools were the first to 
recognize the problem. Life in our 
modern society was creating a need 
for a greater number of people 
with preparation beyond the high 
school level, but the opportunities 
for such training in Canton were 
not keeping pace with the demand. 
Thirty-five per cent of the graduat- 
ing class enrolled in advanced 
schools of some kind each year. 
However, many others who wanted 
the training found it too difficult to 
obtain and turned to immediate 
employment as an _ expediency. 
Building and supporting a junior 
college was a financial impossibility 
for a city this size. Therefore, an- 
other means of providing additional 
training had to be found. 


Community Start Action 


In the spring before Helen grad- 
uated her friends and neighbors be- 
gan to contact other communities 
to see what they were doing about 
this problem. A few had devised 
some means of temporarily meet- 
ing the situation. Many of them 
were concerned but doing little 


about it. Others were apparently 
ignoring the problem entirely. 
None were able to suggest a 


scheme which seemed appropriate 
for use in Canton. 

As school officials continued to 
publicize the need for assistance, 
public interest grew until an open 
meeting was called early in June, 
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1954. At that time a lay steering 
committee was formed to investi- 
gate various scholarship proposals 
and to develop a plan which would 
meet the special requirements of 
this particular community. The re- 
sult was the formation of a non- 
profit corporation in which every- 
one was eligible to buy certificates 
of membership. This new com- 
munity agency was officially 
adopted at a general meeting held 
in August of that year. It was 
known as the Canton Student Loan 
Fund, and by fall many of the 
young people in that area were 
registered in advanced training 
programs who might not otherwise 
have enrolled. 

In order to guarantee that every 
child in Canton would have an 
opportunity to continue his or her 
education, it was decided to create 
a permanent loan fund which 
would be held in escrow by the 
local bank and used to underwrite 
educational loans made to worthy 
students by that institution. A 
sizable sum of money was raised 
for that purpose by selling shares 
in the corporation. Thus, the Can- 
ton community became a willing 
co-signer of notes with those stu- 
dents who found it difficult to of- 
fer sufficient collateral of their own. 


Administration is Easy 


In actual practice the program 
is comparatively easy to administer. 
The loan, itself, is carried as a part 
of the bank’s regular business. Ap- 
proval of the loans is made by the 
corporation’s board of directors 
which meets once each semester. 
Consideration of the applications is 
a relatively simple procedure for 
it has been the experience of the 
board that there are but two major 
factors which they must keep in 
mind. First of all, is the boy or 
girl of such character that he or 
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she would be a good credit risk? 
Secondly, are the student’s educa- 
tional plans realistic enough so that 
he is not assuming a financial re- 
sponsibility which will be difficult 
for him to repay? 

It was not felt that grades should 
be considered as a major factor 
since the purpose of the Student 
Loan Fund was not be set stand- 
ards, but to give every child an 
opportunity to go as far with his 
training as he desired. 

Today, any graduate or under- 
graduate of the Canton Public 
Schools who meets the minimum 
requirements described above may 
receive financial assistance by sub- 
mitting a written application to 
the secretary of the board of direc- 
tors. If it is approved, the stu- 
dent is notified that he may go to 
the local bank and complete the 
arrangements for the loan with the 
corporation acting as his partner. 

The usual lending procedures 
are followed as with any other 
loan. However, the bank is able 
to offer a reduced rate of interest 
because of the secure nature of the 
investment. Repayment of the 
loan is expected to be started as 
soon as the student leaves school 
whether the course is completed 
or not. The borrower is free to 
spend the money as he wishes, and 
as one young lady put it “I like this 
arrangement much better because 
I don’t feel the pressure I did when 
I borrowed from my relatives. 
This is a business deal and I am 
free to run my own business.” 

Naturally, every effort is still be- 
ing made to locate other means of 
helping students finance their edu- 
cation. In many respects it has 
become easier to locate available 
scholarships and grants-in-aid since 
this program has been in opera- 
tion. The publicity which the 
fund receives often makes the need 
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for this kind of assistance known 
to those who previously had found 
it difficult to identify students de- 
siring help. 

As it is now operating, the 
money in escrow has become more 
an “emergency fund” than a pri- 
mary source of financial aid. The 
greatest benefit does not seem to 
come from the money which it 
makes available, but from the com- 
fort and security which it provides 
for Helen and many like her who 
might otherwise hesitate to further 
their education with limited finan- 
cial resources. 


Values Become Evident 


Although the fund has been in 
use only a relatively short time, 
many values of such a program 
have already become apparent. 


1. It is not a financial burden on 
the community. Anyone contribut- 
ing a sum of money to the fund 
can expect that those same dollars 
will still be in use generations from 
now. 

2. A large sum of money is not 
necessary for most communities. 
The greatest value of the fund is 
not the amount of money that it 
makes available, but is the encour- 
agement and. ‘security which it 
provides. 

3. The fund is not in as much 
danger of deteriorating because of 
dwindling public interest as other 
philanthropic enterprises. The de- 
tailed administrative work is han- 
dled by the bank as part of its regu- 
lar daily business. 

4. It acts as an incentive for the 
young people in the community to 
do some early educational and vo- 
cational planning based upon a 
reasonable assurance that they will 
not have to abandon their plans at 
a later date due to a lack of suffi- 
cient finances. 
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5. The loans are promptly re- 
paid because the borrower has 
clearly assumed the responsibility 


operate can provide this service for 


its children. 
7. This kind of agency can be as 





for the debt from the very begin- 
ning. The dignified authority of 
the bank itself encourages a busi- 
ness-like relationship. 

6. The size of the community is 
not a limiting factor. Any city, 
large or small, which can create a 


fund and find a bank that will co- 


effective as any in building a strong 
and binding community esprit de 
corps. It stands as a constant re- 
minder for both young and old 
that this community is deeply con- 
cerned about the welfare of its 
young people. 
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Do you know about the Placement Service of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association? It is available, without cost, to those who wish 
to employ personnel specialists for positions in colleges and universities, 
public and private schools, social agencies, service organizations, local, 
state, and federal governmental departments, and business and industry. 


Placement Bulletin 


Two types of service are provided. A Placement Bulletin is issued 
seven times a year. Each issue contains descriptions of positions which 
have been listed by prospective employers (listings are under a Bulletin 
box number) and the qualifications of available candidates. A compli- 
mentary copy of the Placement Bulletin is mailed to each employer. 
Whenever the employer expresses interest in any candidate, he may ob- 
tain the name, address, and brief resume of the person by writing to the 
appropriate box number. A candidate may ask to have his resume 
submitted to any employer whose vacancy interests him. In this way, 
interested candidates for personnel positions are made known to em- 
ployers. If an appointment materializes, the Placement Service expects 
to be informed. 

All candidates are members of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, which means that they are professionally qualified men and 
women with varying amounts of experience in addition to their educa- 
tional preparation. 

Convention Center 


The second operation is the Placement Center available to employers 
who attend—or send a representative to—the annual convention of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association. This year’s meeting will 
be in Detroit, Michigan, from April 14 to 18, with headquarters at the 
Hotel Statler. 

Employers are requested to make their needs known in advance, on 
forms which are provided, so that they may be served effectively at the 
convention Placement Center. All employer inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. George D. Changaris, American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1534 O Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

—Anna M. Hanson, Chairman, APGA Placement Committee 
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A University Provides 


Educational Information 


on a Shoestring 


by ARTHUR A. DOLE 


A PERENNIAL problem in coun- 
seling Hawaii's youth has 
been a lack of information about 
the major areas of study at the 
University of Hawaii. Typically, 
prospective engineers or scientists 
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would fail to take basic mathe- 
matics prerequisites in high school 
or college juniors would elect a 


ArtHur A. Do ce is Director of the 
Bureau of Testing and Guidance at 
the University of Hawaii. 
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sociology major on the assumption 
that the bachelor’s degree would 
qualify them for high-paying jobs 
in social work. 

Following is the story of how 
the University of Hawaii counsel- 
ing center, the Bureau of Testing 
and Guidance, met this problem. 
What Would You Like to Study, 
a 90-page mimeographed booklet 
describing the basic facts about 
each curriculum, was prepared on 
a minimum budget. 


The Wheels Start Turning 


The driving ambition was to de- 
vise an aid for vocational and edu- 
cational counseling of high school 
and college students like the ex- 
cellent publications at Ohio State 
University, University of Michigan, 
and Washington State College. 

Early in the fall of 1954, a two- 
page questionnaire was developed 
and pretested in the Department 
of Government before being sent to 
other teaching departments. Open- 
ended questions were asked regard- 
ing definition, values, and purposes 
of the curriculum, recommended 
personal characteristics and spe- 
cific background courses and ex- 
periences, typical educational and 
vocational experiences after college 
graduation, estimated job demand 
in Hawaii and on the mainland with 
and without further education, sug- 
gested references, and _ faculty 
available to talk to students. 

The moral and limited financial 
support of the University adminis- 
tration was then obtained, plus 
the promise of help from the Office 
of Publication and Information, the 
Admissions Office, and the Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance 
Service of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, representing the 
Territorial public school system. 
Each of forty subject matter chair- 
men at the University was sent the 
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questionnaire and a covering let- 
ter.. With the help of periodic tele- 
phoning and personal contacts, a 
75% return was obtained. Each 
returned questionnaire was edited 
for consistency of style into a two- 
or three-page field description, 
typed and returned to the depart- 
ment for approval. The corrected 
field descriptions were mimeo- 
graphed, assembled in a manilla 
file folder, and returned once more 
to each department head and to 
other key persons for criticism 
within the University family. For 
the final first edition each field de- 
scription was assembled by col- 
leges, coded so that six delinquent 
departments could be _ inserted 
later; an introduction for students, 
teachers, and counselors, an index 
and table of contents were pre- 
pared; an Admissions brochure was 
inserted; and each of the five aca- 
demic deans was persuaded to 
write a short introduction to his 
college. 

In return for 100 copies to be 
distributed among the high schools, 
the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service financed an at- 
tractive cover and took over the 
punching and assembling; a simple 
metal file clasp permitted insertion 
of supplementary material. 

One hundred additional copies 
were distributed without charge to 
the University family, public li- 
braries, local newspapers, etc., 
throughout the Territory. With 
favorable publicity through news- 
papers and word of mouth, a sup- 
ply of 200 more copies had to be 
prepared. Requests from individ- 
uals to purchase copies were re- 
fused. 


Helpful in High Schools 


What Would You Like to Study 
is designed to help the high school 
student make a more informed 
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choice of college and of major, to 
encourage appropriate preparatory 
and exploratory experiences, and to 
dispel romantic notions about the 
University of Hawaii. About a 
quarter of the approximately 7,000 
Territorial high school graduates 
each year enter the University of 
Hawaii; many are the children of 
first or second generation Ameri- 
cans of oriental ancestry with sugar 
or pineapple plantation — back- 
grounds; they have little or no 
acquaintance with higher educa- 
tion. 

What Would You Like to Study 
is useful as a reading reference in 
teaching units on careers or a sup- 
plement to counseling and test 
interpretation. For example, an 
able high school sophomore with 
high aptitudes and interests in sci- 
ence, can determine that there are 
roughly fifteen specific majors to 
consider, all of which stress the 
need for mathematics in high 
school. With help from his high 
school counselor, he can be made 
aware early of the important de- 
cisions which he will have to make 
in the future. The Colleges of 
Arts and Science, Applied Science, 
Teachers College, and Agriculture 
all have offerings in science; if, 
however, he chooses bacteriology 
and does not go on to graduate 
study, he probably will have to 
migrate to the mainland in order 
to work in his field. 

An average senior under pres- 
sure from her mother “to go to col- 
lege and get a good job,” might 
find some additional evidence for 
her teachers’ warnings that col- 
lege is not what it seems. A boy 
of great talent in art who cannot 
afford to leave home, may discover 
that the University’s art depart- 
ment is just what he wants. 
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Useful at the University 


At the University of Hawaii, 
What Would You Like to Study is 
an invaluable resource for the Bu- 
reau of Testing and Guidance in 
individual educational and voca- 
tional counseling. It helps to tie 
in information about major edu- 
cational fields with the vocational 
information field in the University 
library. It helps to sensitize de- 
partments to student needs and 
enlists their cooperation in guid- 
ance. It helps the casual student 
put college and field of specializa- 
tion in perspective. 

Many clients are self-referrals 
who ask for “tests” to help in 
selecting or verifying vocational 
choice; pre-freshmen come to find 
the best college; sophomores must 
declare a major; seniors must de- 
cide whether to continue their 
education. 

The following typical experi- 
ences illustrate its value for stu- 
dents and faculty. 


Charley is an able, married veteran 
who had been drifting through the 
College of Arts and Science on the 
G. I. Bill. Through testing and coun- 
seling he narrowed his choices to com- 
mercial art, government, or merchan- 
dizing. He was loaned a copy of 
What Would You Like to Study. He 
was encouraged to use it as an index 
to the more detailed information in 
the vocational file and to talk to the 
listed experts in each department. 
After a week of independent research, 
he decided to transfer to the College 
of Business Administration and major 
in merchandizing. 


Mary was an Arts and Science 
freshman from a neighbor island who 
wanted to “get a job working with 
people.” From casually thumbing 
through the women’s dormitory copy 
of What Would You Like to Study, 
she realized that a sociology major was 
not a vocational field and came to the 
Bureau of Testing and Guidance to 
reevaluate her basic assumptions. 
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Dr. Y., newly selected chairman of 
the . department, dropped in 
to inquire about recruiting tor his 
expanding specialty. Shown the area 
description in What Would You Like 
to Study, he commented, “That’s al- 
ready out of date—the picture is 
changing.” He has rewritten his de- 
partment’s field description and it 
will be distributed in a supplement 
this winter. 


Professor X., on the other hand, 
found his department’s description so 


helpful that he requested 200 extra 
copies as a separate to distribute to 
high school career conferences. 


A Sound Investment 


Judging by its reception among 
high school and college students, 
teachers, professors and counselors, 
What Would You Like to Study 
has proved itself well worth the 
year required for soliciting, editing, 
and producing, plus the cost of pa- 
per, typing, and mimeographing. 


Research and Publication 


on Many Fronts 


by ROLAND G. ROSS 


bb Guwance and Student Per- 
sonnel Section of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education is staffed at pres- 
ent with the following personnel: 


Frank L. Sievers, Chief 
David Segel, Specialist for Pupil 
Appraisal 
Royce E. Brewster, Specialist for 
Guidance Practices 
Frank E. Wellman, Specialist, 
Organization and Administra- 
tion of Guidance and Student 
Personnel Services 
Roland G. Ross, Consultant for 
Counselor Preparation (on 
leave from Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, until July 1, 1957) 
Miss Bettina Weary, Research 
Assistant 
Research and related publica- 
tions are occupying the time of all 
members of the staff. Currently 


RoLanpD G. Ross is consultant for 
Counselor Preparation with the Guid- 
ance and Student Personnel Section 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 
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the staff is working on the follow- 
ing projects. 

Dr. Segel is working coopera- 
tively with a committee on “Reten- 
tion of High School Students in 
Large Cities.” This report con- 
cerns itself with 20 cities whose 
population is 200,000 and over. 
Publication has been set at early 
summer. 

Dr. Segel and Dr. Allen Hamil- 
ton, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Branch of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Division, are currently work- 
ing on “A Study of Vocational 
Guidance: Reanalysis of the Situ- 
ation.” Publication date—middle 
summer. 

Dr. Segel and Dr. Wellman are 
currently assisting in the prepara- 
tion of material for the use of The 
President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School— 
specifically, “the relation of guid- 
ance to students who should ex- 
tend their education beyond high 
school.” The primary concern of 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Counseling Assignments 


and Efficiency 


by FLORENCE E. PURCELL 


Gcx00 counselors constitute a 
typical group in the field of 
education when it comes to “shop 
talk.” Wherever and whenever 
members of our profession gather, 
the conversation is sure to turn to 
such questions as, “What is your 
case load?” “Do you have evening 
office hours?” “Are you assigned 
extra jobs?” The exchange of in- 
formation is of particular interest 
because the situations of counselors, 
even in close geographical prox- 
imity, vary widely. 

However, many counselors are 
interested in comparing situations, 
because of their determination to 
improve their own efficiency. They, 
therefore, seek opportunities for co- 
operative study of counseling re- 
sponsibilities. As in any other area 
of education, accurate information 
about local conditions is needed as 
a base for the development or im- 
plementation of improved stand- 
ards. Members of the Long Island 
Guidance Association, aware of 
this need, put a committee! to 
work on the study. 

A three-page “yes or no” type 
questionnaire was mailed to coun- 


FLORENCE E, Purcey is Guidance 
Counselor at Sewanhaka High School 
in Floral Park, New York. 


1 Everett Woodman, Head Coun- 
selor of Great Neck Senior High 
School, Fredric Forman, Guidance Di- 
rector of Malverne High School, and 
the writer (chairman) were appointed 
by Grace Geiger, president of the 
Long Island Guidance Association. 
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selors in Nassau and Western Suf- 
folk Counties, the area covered by 
the Long Island Guidance Associa- 
tion. Replies were received. from 
106 counselors. Although the sum- 
mary which follows will not with- 
stand rigid statistical scrutiny, it 
does provide a good overview of 
the work being performed by local 
counselors and serves to point out 
some of the areas in need of im- 
provement. 

Range of counseling responsi- 
bilities. Ninety-four per cent of 
the counselors who participated in 
this survey are employed in grades 
seven through twelve. Only four 
counselors have duties which in- 
clude the elementary grades. 

Time devoted to guidance duties. 
Seventy-one per cent of the coun- 
selors reporting are employed on a 
full-time basis. Thirteen per cent 
devote one-quarter of their time or 
less to guidance duties. The re- 
maining 16 per cent are in-between. 

Length of average working day. 
The median working day indicated 
by counselors is eight hours. This 
figure represents 40 per cent of the 
total group. Several counselors 
gave an average working day of 
six and one-half hours, while five 
counselors reported working ten 
hours ‘daily. 

Pupil load.’ The median load 
shown was between 500-599 pu- 
pils per full-time counselor. The 
range of case loads, however, is 
wide, with three counselors report- 
ing a load of fewer than 200 pu- 
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pils and seven counselors reporting 
pupil loads well in excess of 1,000. 

Counseling. More than 95 per 
cent of the counselors are con- 
cerned with educational, vocational, 
and personal adjustment problems. 
The few not included tend to be 
guidance directors or school psy- 
chologists. 

Schedule making. Fifteen per 
cent state that they are assigned 
the task of preparing the school’s 
master schedule. Fifty-five per 
cent of the counselors actually as- 
sign pupils to particular class sec- 
tions. 

Attendance. Sixty-four per cent 
counsel on chronic attendance prob- 
lems. Nine per cent keep daily 
attendance records while four per 
cent check registers. 

Measurement. Seventy-five per 
cent of the counselors administer 
tests, thirty-nine per cent score 
them, thirty-five per cent record 
the results on record cards, and 
ninety-three per cent interpret test 
results. 

College applications. Thirteen 
per cent record marks on tran- 
scripts. Sixty-seven per cent write 
personal recommendations. 

Group guidance. Little empha- 
sis is placed on formal group guid- 
ance. Only 21 per cent of the 
counselors report teaching guidance 
classes, and 28 per cent conduct 
homeroom programs. However, 57 
per cent conduct interest group 
meetings, while 23 per cent con- 
duct career day programs. 

Case conference. Seventy-six 
per cent of the counselors state that 
they use the case conference tech- 
nique. However, only 27 per cent 
hold case conferences as often as 
once a month. 

Special assignments. Forty-two 
per cent report they are assigned 
the supervision of extra-curricular 
activities. The activities range 
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from student council and honor 
society to the wrestling team and 
the stamp club. Twenty-three per 
cent have special duties such as 
lunch room supervision, detention, 
substitute teacher duty, and study 
hall. 

Clerical help. Fifty-five per cent 
have the services of a paid, full- 
time secretary or clerk. Seventy 
per cent spend a half hour per day 
or more on clerical activities. 

Summer responsibilities. Fifty- 
two per cent of the counselors have 
responsibilities which require them 
to work beyond the close of the 
normal school year. The length of 
time involved varies from one or 
two days toa month. The median 
is two weeks beyond the June clos- 
ing date. Seventy per cent return 
to their duties prior to the open- 
ing of school in September. Again 
the length of time varies from a 
day or two before school begins, 
to three weeks before the opening. 
The median reported is one week. 

Evening responsibilities. Twen- 
ty-five per cent regularly devote 
evenings to counseling with parents 
or others. These conferences are 
most frequently held either once 
or twice a week. 

Remuneration. Seventeen per 
cent report that they are on a 
separate salary schedule for coun- 
selors. The maximums paid vary 
from $7,200 to $11,000 per year. 
Forty-two per cent receive a salary 
differential for the work performed 
in guidance. These differentials 
vary from $200 to $500, or more. 
The median could not be clearly 
determined on the basis of the 
information given. Twenty per 
cent receive additional compensa- 
tion for summer work. Again the 
amount varies from $100 to $525. 
Several persons said that they were 
paid either one-twelfth or ten per 
cent of the teaching salary. 
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Professional Implications 


Although this survey reveals 
nothing new or startling, it makes 
it increasingly obvious that coun- 
selors are being required to per- 
form a wide variety of duties. 
Ranging from purely clerical ac- 
tivities such as scoring tests, to ad- 
ministrative chores such as pre- 
paring the master schedules, they 
also include such miscellaneous 
jobs as supervising clubs and sub- 
stituting for absent teachers. The 
loss of counseling time occasioned 
by the foregoing should be clearly 
apparent. 

If counselors are to offer truly 


professional guidance services, it 
is obvious that they must work 
toward these major objectives: 


1. The assignment to counselors 
of professional guidance re- 
sponsibilities, 

2. The procurement of adequate 
secretarial help, 

3. The attainment of a salary 
scale commensurate with their 
responsibilities. 


It is hoped this report will stim- 
ulate further study of the problem 
of standards for counseling respon- 
sibilities and efficiency throughout 
the country. 


Research and Publication on Many Fronts 


(Continued from page 110) 
this report will be students who 
should enter college. 

Mr. Brewster is working on “Cur- 
rent Guidance Practices in Selected 
High Schools in the United States.” 
This will be an overall report. 
Plans are being considered for a 
series of articles on various prac- 
tices in guidance. Plans are to re- 
lease these reports during the sum- 
mer of 1957. Also, Mr. Brewster 
will do a “Revision of Certifica- 
‘tion Requirements for Guidance 
Workers” and will revise the Coun- 
selor-Trainer Directory. Both re- 
visions are planned for early spring. 

Dr. Wellman is preparing mate- 
rial at present for a bulletin, “Re- 
view of Research on Duties and 
Qualifications of Counselors.” 
Plans are to publish the material 
in the fall of 1957. 

Mr. Ross has prepared the ques- 
tionnaire which will be mailed out 
in early January to collect data for 
the preparation of a bulletin, “A 
Survey of Programs for the Prepa- 
ration of Student Personnel Work- 
ers.” Plans are to publish in the 
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late spring. Mr. Ross will also col- 
lect data on “Offerings in the Field 
of Guidance and Student Person- 
nel Work”—to be available before 
the summer of 1957. 

Miss Weary is bringing up-to- 
date, over a ten-year period, the 
Research on Evaluation. Tenta- 
tive publication plans are for early 
summer. Also Miss Weary is serv- 
ing on the Joint Committee (Office 
of Education, Department of La- 
bor, and Department of Defense) 
of the “Stay-in-School Campaign.” 
The objective of this group is the 
preparation of a kit of materials 
for community leaders, communi- 
cations media, and the dropouts 
themselves. Publication plans are 
for early September. 

State Supervisors of Guidance 
are asked to plan now for the State 
Supervisors meeting to be held 
April 12 and 13, prior to the APGA 
Meeting in Detroit. Details wil] 
be mailed to all State Supervisors. 
This meeting is being sponsored 
by the Guidance and Student Per- 
sonnel Section of the Office of 
Education. 
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by DELMONT K. BYRN 


Points for Decision: A Guide to Help Youth Solve Their Problems, by 
Harold J. Mahoney and T. L. Engle. New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1957. 566 pp. $3.06. 


This group guidance textbook is designed to help 11th and 12th graders 
understand themselves better. Problem areas include getting along with the 
crowd, relations at home, boy-girl relations, choosing a vocation, learning 
about jobs, health, facing some personal problems, why some students go 
wrong, in-school problems, getting and holding a job, continuing education 
after high school, and entering the armed forces. Questions for further investi- 
gation and discussion, and photos, sketches, and charts are used. An 87-page 
Teacher's Supplement is available and a Student’s Supplement (workbook) will 
be ready soon. 





Supervisory and Executive Development: A Manual for Role Playing, 
by Norman R. F. Maier, Allen R. Solem, and Ayesha A. Maier. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. 330 pp. $6.50. 


Industrial conflicts are presented in the role-playing format in this book for 
the some, of executives and supervisors. The manual offers material for role 
playing and a casebook intended to stimulate discussion and analysis of critical 
issues in human relations. Chapters deal with such situations as the truck 
seating order, the use of office phones, the safety belt rule, a problem with “old 
girls,” unscheduled coffee breaks, the promotion interview, and many more. 
The volume avoids giving answers; it helps raise questions and explore issues. 


Vocational Counseling with the Physically Handicapped, by Lloyd H. 
Lofquist. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. 384 pp. 
$5. 


This book for hospital and rehabilitation counselors and counselors-to-be (a) 
analyzes information available on disabilities and medical conditions and (b) 
integrates it with principles and techniques of vocational counseling. The 
author draws Senvily on his own counseling experiences in V. A. hospitals but 
the book is not bound by that setting. Descriptions of rehabilitation counseling, 
relationships with other services, specific disability areas (diabetic, amputee, 
heart patient, hypertensive, paraplegic, cancer patient, and skin patient), the 
counseling process, and reference resources are included. 


Society and Education, by Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice L. Neu- 
garten. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957. 465 pp. $5.75. 


Certain major educational issues are analyzed from a sociological point of 
view to help the teacher understand how the individual becomes a cooperating 
member of a complex society. Three major units deal with the social structure 
and basis for human development in America, the child’s social environment, 
and the school. The fourth describes the social origins and roles of teachers. 
In it are considered the economic status of the teacher, professionalization, and 
the career pattern. Throughout, the family, the peer group, and community 
institutions are critically examined. 
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The College Girl Looks Ahead to Her Career Opportunities, by Mar- 
guerite Wykoff Zapoleon. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 
272 pp. $3.75. 


Young women attending or planning to attend college will find help with 
the question “Where do you go from college?” in this career-planning book. 
Characteristics of the work, qualifications and training, opportunities, and ways 
of getting started are outlined for the broad vocational areas of homemaker; 
educator; secretary, clerical worker; medical and health worker; musician, 
artist, actress, entertainer; social and religious worker, counselor; writer, editor, 
linguist, librarian; business woman; scientist, engineer, architect; transportation, 
broadcasting. Mrs. Zapoleon is Special Assistant in the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


Engineering as a Career, by Ralph J. Smith. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. 365 pp. $4.75. 


This combination text and problem book for freshman engineering orienta- 
tion courses acquaints beginning students with engineering as a career. It 
indicates the qualifications, duties, and responsibilities of engineers in terms 
of functions as well as branches. A functional classification of engineers—re- 
search, development, design, production, operation and maintenance, applica- 
tion and sales, industrial and management—explains what the engineer does. 
The engineering approach to problem solution is intended to make the begin- 
ning student feel that he is on the way to becoming an engineer. Exercises, 
problems, report topics, and special assignments are at the end of each chapter. 


The Occupational Structure and Education, by Lawrence G. Thomas. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 502 pp. $6. 


The character and desirability of the existing distribution of the labor force 
in the major occupations is seriously studied in this book. The focus is on the 
labor force rather than on the job seeker. The volume summarizes the socio- 
logical and economic data now available, proposes remedial measures, and 
defines a more expanded concept of vocational education. Major divisions 
cover Education and Occupation, The Range in Occupational Income, The 
Range in Occupational Appeal, The Range in Occupational Qualifications, and 
The Occupational Structure and Education. The effect that revision of ways 
of selecting, training, and placing young workers might have upon productivity, 
full employment, and the welfare of various worker groups is contemplated. 
Census and labor market data abound. 


Toward Better Personal Adjustment, by Harold W. Bernard. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 454 pp. $5.50. 


Included in the second edition of this book on mental hygiene is a new 
chapter on occupational adjustments and another on marriage. Part I deals with 
the meaning and significance of mental health; Part II stresses problems of 
college students in acliieving personal and psychological satisfactions and mak- 
ing constructive social adjustments; and Part III describes the adjusting process 
after formal school life involving danger zones of mental health, occupational 
life, marriage, religion, and a program of personal adjustment. The book is 
addressed primarily to college students po is based on the idea that happy, 
efficient persons are as capable of improving adjustment as are those who 
stumble along. An Instructors Manual provides a list of recommended visual 
aids and scan, Wrage oer examination questions. 


College Freshmen Speak Out, by Agatha Townsend. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. 136 pp. $2.50. 


Prepared for the Committee on School and College Relations of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, this little book explores the gap—especially the emo- 
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tional gap—between high school and college and how colleges can deal with 
it. “Lhe story of their struggle for adjustment to college is told by 470 freshmen 
from twenty-seven colleges. Included are descriptions of the impact of college 
previous preparation for college, social problems of college life, guidance an 
experiments in college programs trying to fit student needs, and a summary 
directed to high school and college administrators and to future freshmen. 


From High School to a Job, by Adrian A. Paradis. New York: David 
McKay Company, Inc., 1956. 249 pp. $3.50. 


Written for the many boys and girls who do not go on to college or do not 
finish high school, this book offers more than dead-end jobs. Case histories 
and extensive bibliographies help in the investigation of Careers You Will Want 
to Investigate, Finding the Right Job, and Preparing for Your Career. Separate 
chapters cover occupational fields of banking and finance, communications, 
the construction industry, electric power and gas industries, farming, govern- 
mental insurance, manufacturing, the petroleum industry, publishing and print- 
ing, the restaurant and hotel business, selling, service industries, transportation, 
and traveling occupations. : 


NVGA Career and College Booklets Set for Spring Use 


For high-school age young people, their parents, counselors, teachers, 
librarians, and others working with them on vocational and educational 
planning NVGA developed: 


How to Create Your Career, 1956, 32 pp. 30¢ per single copy, quantity 
prices available. 


How to Visit Colleges, 1954, 20 pp. 25¢ per single copy, quantity 
prices available. 
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Detroit will be the host city for the 1957 American Personnel and 
Guidance Association Convention on April 14-18. Pictured above is u 
view of the Motor City skyline as seen from the Detroit River. 
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Cook, Epwarp S., “An Analysis of 
Factors Related to Withdrawal 
From High School Prior to Grad- 
uation,” Journal of Educational 
Research, 50 (November, 1956), 
pp. 191-196. 


The study attempted to test the 
hypothesis that there is a measurable 
difference between students who with- 
draw from high school before gradua- 
tion and those who remain until they 
graduate. A group of ninety-five stu- 
group of two hundred non-withdraw- 
dents who withdrew from a large city 
high school were compared with a 
ing students selected at random from 
the same school. A battery of stand- 
ardized tests were administered to 
both groups and other items of infor- 
mation were collected such as sex,:age, 
family composition, number of schools 
attended, amount of educational re- 
tardation, average grade, average 
number of days absent, and other 
pertinent information including stu- 
dent’s reason for withdrawal. 

‘ It was found that there was a wide 
difference between the reason given 
by the student for his withdrawal and 
the factors which the counselor be- 
lieved to be the reasons for with- 
drawal. The withdrawing student at- 
tempted to hide his real reason for 
leaving, such as scholastic failure, by 
rationalizing. 

The conclusions drawn were that 
there are definitely measurable differ- 
ences between withdrawing and non- 
withdrawing students. There was not 
a single contributing factor distin- 
guishable, however. Withdrawal 
seems to result from a multiplicity of 
factors which, to the student, seem to 
be best solved by withdrawal from 
school.—Sam Wahlfeldt 
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Stuart GARFINKLE, “Tables of 
Working Life for Women, 1950,” 
Monthly Labor Review, 79 (Oc- 
tober, 1956), pp. 1152-1158. 


Changes in social and economic cir- 
cumstances affect women’s labor force 
participation rates. In the last decade 
the female labor force increased about 
four million due to the increase of the 
number of women over 14 years of 
age and the increase of the proportion 
of these women in the labor force. 
Many women continued to work after 
World War II, the economic level of 
the country was higher, and there was 
an increased social and business ac- 
ceptance of working women. Female 
worker rates increased in the follow- 
ing categories: married women with 
children over five, married women 
without children, and women over 
forty. The single women percentages 
remained the same but the potential 
work life of women increased by one- 
fourth, three times that of the in- 
creased life expectancy for women. 
Retirement life expectancy also in- 
creased by two years.—Ruth Falken- 
stein 


Catnoun, S. REED, “The Effect of 
Counseling on a Group of Un- 
derachievers,” The School Re- 
view, 64 (October, 1956), pp. 
312-316. 


This study was undertaken to assess 
the effects of individual counseling on 
the academic accomplishment of un- 
derachieving students. Using two 
equivalent groups of underachieving 
students, determined by a standard- 
ized achievement test and a group in- 
telligence test, one group became an 
experimental group and were given 
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intensive individual counseling. With 
the exception of the opening stages of 
the first contact the counseling tech- 
niques used were largely non-directive 
in nature. The student did most of 
the working out of causes and the 
methods to bring his underachieving 
to an end. 

The results were based on two cri- 
teria: comparison of achievement 
tests taken at the end of the period 
and school marks. The experimental 
group showed little improvement over 
the control group on the final achieve- 
ment test, however, on school marks 
the experimental group was definitely 
superior averaging more than one 
point above the control group. 

The implications of the study were 
that more attention should be given 
to fostering optimum achievement 
among the more able pupils, students 
are unaware of their own potential 
and appropriateness of their achieve- 
ment, reasons of underachievement 
and proposals for reducing under- 
achievement as given by pupils were 
of great variety, and there was con- 
siderable similarity between the de- 
gree of satisfaction with school 
achievement felt by pupils and their 
parents.—Sam Wahlfeldt 


Martin D. Jenkins, “Are Negroes 
Educable?” The Crisis, 63 (No- 
vember, 1956), pp. 535-537. 


Dr. Jenkins wrote this article origi- 
nally as a letter to the editor of The 
Sun (Baltimore, Maryland, September 
29, 1956). It is a reply to an editorial 
which accepted the position that 
Negroes as a race are inferior to 
whites. 

Two main points are made. First, 
environment, or race, is responsible for 
the acknowledged inferior achieve- 
ment of Negro school children. At- 
tention is called to the superiority of 
urban children over rural children, of 
children of high socio-economic level 
over those of low socio-economic level, 
of native whites over immigrants, and 
of northern over southern. 

Second, integration does not con- 
stitute a threat to public school stand- 
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ards since, under integration, the same 
children will be in the schools.—Emory 
J. Wesley 


“Negro-White Differences in Intel- 
ligence Test Scores,” The Crisis, 
63 (November, 1956), pp. 539- 
541. 


This is a joint statement by eighteen 
prominent social scientists which an- 
swers scientifically unjustified state- 
ments and theories that “the intellec- 
tual potential of Negroes is inferior to 
that of whites.” It could be particu- 
larly useful to guidance workers di- 
rectly involved in newly integrated 
school systems. It refers to public 
statements made several years ago 
when there was so much Nazi discus- 
sion of racial superiority. Such or- 
ganizations as the American Anthro- 
pological Association, the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues and others opposed the conclu- 
sion that “race was a determiner of 
innate psychological characteristics.” 

Signers of the statement include 
members of the staffs of Columbia 
University, University of Michigan, 
the Menniger Foundation, Vassar Col- 
lege, Cornell University, University of 
California, Harvard University, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York University, College of 
the City of New York, Duke Univer- 
sity, Swarthmore College, and the 
Austen Riggs Foundation.—Emory J. 
Wesley 


Ratpeu W. Tyxer, “Clarifying the 
Role of the Elementary School,” 
The Elementary School Journal, 
57 (November, 1956), pp. 74- 
82. 


Determination of the proper role of 
the elementary school is essential to 
proper guidance of the individual 
pupil in the elementary school. Tyler 
gives some good background thinking 
for the clarification of the place of the 
elementary grades in our society. The 
two chief variables in the guidance 
process are dealt with. He discusses 
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the meeting of the educational re- 
quirements of our civilization and the 
provision of education suitable to each 
child’s age and maturity. 

Education must be in harmony with 
the philosophy of a democratic society. 
“Our society emphasizes the dignity 
and worth of every individual without 
regard to race, religion, economic or 
social condition.”—Emory J. Wesley 


W. C. Git, “Education Is a Com- 
mon Concern,” NEA Journal, 45 
(November, 1956), pp. 488-489. 


At the present time we are in a 
period of high employment which has 
in some: ways brought about an atti- 
tude of tolerance on the part of em- 
ployers. However, more and more 
business men are starting to earn cer- 
tain adjustments in their employees. 
Business realizes that it is depending 
more on the schools to provide the 
employees who possess both technical 
skills and emotional maturity. 

Mr. Gill cites numerous examples of 
faulty adjustments by new employees 
that are encountered with discourag- 
ing frequency. He states the need for 
education and business men to join 
together for the “common concern in 
the all around excellence of the young 
people turned out by the schools.” 
Examples of contributions that can 
and are being made by the two organ- 
izations to the mutual benefit of each 
are discussed. Underlying this com- 
mon concern is “the importance of 
helping students to acquire both the 
necessary skills and the emotional 
maturity to adjust quickly in their 
business life.”—Bruce Pfutzenreuter 


HerBerT H. MEYER and JosEPH 
M. Bertortti, “Uses and Misuses 
Of Tests In Selecting Key Per- 
sonnel,” Personnel, 33 (Novem- 
ber, 1956), pp. 277-285. 

There is an increasing trend in busi- 
ness and industry to use more sys- 
tematic methods for the selection of 
personnel for placement in the more 
important positions. The use of psy- 
chological tests is, of course, one of 
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the methods being used, and one of 
the methods least understood. Many 
are of the opinion that tests offer a 
short cut for making selection and 
placement decisions, that these deci- 
sions are more decisive when employ- 
ing tests, and that predictions as to 
human performance will be perfect 
when using test results. 

The use of tests for selection pur- 
poses will, when properly employed, 
envolve the same amount of time if 
not more than before in making deci- 
sions. “Tests cannot be used as a 
substitute for good judgment.” 
Though judgments may be made with 
a greater degree of accuracy in most 
cases, the decision for selection may 
be more difficult due to the additional 
information provided by test results. 

On the basis of the G. E. Research 
Study, the use of psychological tests 
and the many other objective methods 
of appraisal, “these methods should 
raise our batting average and so help 
to achieve a better qualified mana- 
gerial team. We can consolidate our 
gains by taking every precaution in 
the use of the formal or systematic 
screening tools discussed in this chap- 
ter.”—Bruce Pfutzenreuter 


JoseEpH Wertz, “Job Expectancy 
and Survival,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 40 (August, 
1956), pp. 245-247. 

There are many questions about job 
expectancy. Does a happy person 
produce more because he is happy, or 
is he happy because he is a high 
producer? Do people quit jobs be- 
cause of a poor attitude, or do they 
develop a poor attitude after their 
termination? Why do some jobs have 
such a low survival rate? 

Research designed to answer some 
of the questions about job expectancy 
was conducted on life insurance 
agents for the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. Results 
showed a lower termination rate 
among agents who were in the ex- 
perimental group. These agents re- 
ceived adequate information from an 
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“executive source”; had a realistic 
view or job concept before they were 
hired. 

The conclusions were that a real- 
istic concept of a job from an “execu- 
tive source” will reduce termination, 
even over extended periods of time. 
The procedure employed in hiring the 
experimental group of life insurance 
agents did not make the hiring of 
agents more difficult.—Jo Ann C. Sill 


GeorcE L. Keppers, “Organizing 
Guidance _Services—Specialists 
Speak,” The Clearing House, 31 
(December, 1956), pp. 216-220. 
The opinions of 308 guidance 

specialists are the basis for this article. 

Qualified guidance personnel are 

needed to provide adequate guidance 

services for pupils even in a broad 
curriculum. There is a need for co- 
operation from the staff, community, 
and home. There is the greatest 
success when there is mutual respect 
between all personnel in the school. 
Counseling is the heart of a guid- 
ance program. A few guidance serv- 
ices should be selected and made 
available to all pupils. Group activi- 
ties may be limited to special groups, 
but counseling should be available for 
all pupils when they need and want it. 

Results may be slow, but it is better 

to maintain a few needed services well 

than to attempt something spectacular 
which will attract attention at the ex- 
pense of the pupil’s ultimate benefit. 

Services most needed by the pupils 

should be provided first and treated 

adequately. Adequate interpretation 
of data and proper use of available in- 
formation are much more important 
than the amount of information.—Jo 

Ann C. Sill 

Ceci. O. SAMUELSON, “The Gen- 
eral Aptitute Test Battery in 
Predicting Success of Vocational 
School Students,” The Journal of 
Educational Research, L (No- 
vember, 1956), pp. 175-182. 
This investigation was made in a 

Salt Lake Area Vocational School to 

obtain data useful in selecting and 

guiding students in trade training 
programs. 
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Instructors in the school worked out 
a consistent evaluation basis by which 
to rate and rank students. They were 
rated on performance in the shop, 
theoretical knowledge, and _ personal 
characteristics. 

The GATB was administered to the 
students in order to determine what 
predictive relationships may exist be- 
tween GATB results and student suc- 
cess in the shop training program. A 
definite relationship was found to exist 
between some of the shops and the 
GATB results, but some of the find- 
ings are tentative. 

The most interesting results of the 
study were that the instructors were 
able to agree and devise items and 
methods for a _ consistent ranking 
evaluation of students.—Jo Ann C. Sill 


G. Ropert Car.sEn, “From High 
School Into College,” The Eng- 
lish Journal, 45 (October, 1956), 
pp. 400-405. 


English teachers are concerned 
about the preparation of students in 
secondary schools for success in col- 
lege. Teachers refer to college prep- 
aration as review of all rules, grammar 
terminology, and the writing of a re- 
search paper. 

As faculty advisor, Carlsen worked 
with a group of thirty-five freshmen 
and sophomores and concluded that 
the real deficiencies of college stu- 
dents were in the “How To Study 
Skills” such as, 


. Fear of asking questions 

. Confusion in the library 

. Inability to take notes 

. Inability to state ideas for oneself 
. Bafflement in using textbooks 

. Lack of fluency 
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Factual knowledge is soon forgotten 
but attitudes, methods of attacking 
problems, and patterns of behavior 
are relatively permanent outcomes of 
education. The program needed is 
one with a series of projects in which 
students must use language in many 
forms to accomplish their results; 
problem situations which require 
breaking-down, inquiry into sources of 
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information, asking questions, use of 
the library, etc. This is the kind of 
program needed for all students and 
perhaps “college prep” sections are 
not needed, for courses tailored to 
vocational or slow learners have 
always been sound language arts pro- 
grams. Studies such as “The Eight- 
Year Study” show evidence that spon- 
taneous expression and problem solv- 
ing, such as we’ve advocated for voca- 
tional and slow learners, do make for 
success in college.—Ruth Falkenstein 


Wituiam J. Gnacey, “Do Our 
Schools Prevent or Promote 
Delinquency?” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, 50 (Novem- 
ber, 1956), pp. 215-219. 


This paper is concerned with the 
research which appears to indict the 
schools as the handmaiden of de- 
linquency. A _ review of literature 
would appear to reveal that many 
writers seek to reduce the casual fac- 
tors to some over-simplified general 
principle. The literature would indi- 
cate that beginning in the 1930s, 
there has been a considerable amount 
of attention given to the possibility 
that the schools were at fault in pro- 
ducing much of our juvenile delin- 
quency. A summary of the findings 
that led to this conclusion by some fol- 
lows: (1) Among delinquents, there 
was found a relatively high percent of 
juveniles with poor school adjustment; 
(2) a relatively high per cent of de- 
linquents verbalized a dislike for 
school in general; (3) teachers fail to 
recognize serious behavior patterns as 
such, and tend to emphasize trivial 
behavior instead; (4) there appears to 
be a high correlation between truancy 
and repeated delinquency; (5) there 
appears to be a dropping-off of de- 
linquency during the summer months; 
(6) there is:a comparatively high rate 
of delinquency in the tight-after- 
school hours; and (7) there appears 
to be higher daily rate of delinquency 
during school days than on weekends. 

The author believes that “delin- 
quent conduct, like other conduct, is 
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a form of individual adaptive behavior 
which evolves out of interrelated and 
complex forces in a continuous process 
of adjustment which, for a variety of 
reasons, the dominant social group 
does not find acceptable.” Thus, it 
would appear that most juvenile 
offenders are truants, misfits in school, 
and find considerable distaste for 
school situations. It may be that these 
characteristics are symptoms of emo- 
tional adjustment rather than proof 
that the school is basically at fault. 

The data reviewed by Gnagey 
seems to show the fallacy of accusing 
the school of being a major contribu- 
tor to juvenile delinquency. An ac- 
cusing attitude toward the schools 
may be merely a “scapegoating” phe- 
nomenum employed to release some 
of the emotional tensions held by par- 
ents or possibly others. In any case, 
objective interpretation of the data 
available cannot be accurately used 
to indict the schools—Mariano R. 
Guevarra 


T. BENTLEY Epwarps and J. Ceci 
ParKER, “Education for Making 
Decisions,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, 31 (No- 
vember, 1956), pp. 402-408. 


“The key process, so far as educa- 
tion at all levels is concerned, is learn- 
ing to make decisions. When teachers 
think of education as learning to make 
decisions, a great number of the bits 
and pieces of thinking about education 
come tumbling into place; the concept 
is readily translatable into classroom 
action; it is simple and concise enough 
to be kept readily in mind as an 
anchor for thinking about educational 
problems; and its use emphasizes all 
that experience has shown to be good 
educational practice.” 

In search for a unifying principle of 
education that will translate readily 
into action in the classroom, Edwards 
and Parker point out that intelligent 
action of any kind must always have 
purpose and a plan. The general pro- 
cedure of purpose-plan-action-evalua- 
tion for process or method indi- 
cates several categories of processes, 
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namely, (1) Those processes or 
methods that make use of values or 
standards of judgment; (2) thinking, 
or more specifically, problem-solving; 
(3) communication in order that the 
thoughts and findings of others may 
be shared; (4) working with others; 
and (5) making relative judgments. 

“An emphasis upon training in the 
making of decisions is most important 
for children growing up in a demo- 
cratic society. Sophistication’ con- 
cerning the making of decisions will 
lead to questions as to who makes the 
decisions. Especially, when the chil- 
dren of a democracy have opportuni- 
ties to accept the consequences of their 
decisions and hence of their actions, 
responsibility will develop quickly. 
A people made tough-minded in their 
youth by long practice in the making 
of decisions and the acceptance of the 
consequences of these decisions will 
be prepared for the responsibilities of 
political action and they will be versed 
in the needed skills. They will seek 
no political savior. They will praise 
no demagogue.”—Mariano R. Gue- 
varra 


SNEPP, DANIEL W., “Can We Sal- 
vage the Dropouts?” The Clear- 
ing House, Vol. 31 (September, 
1956), pp. 49-54. 


The entire article places stress upon 
the needed and desired services of a 
good guidance program and _ how, 
through the accepting of its responsi- 
bilities, they can offer a wide and 
varied program that will be of inter- 
est to all students and gauged at their 
individual ability levels. The schools 
must find a way to attract, interest and 
therefore hold, every student in school 
as long as they show “abilities to 
achieve and the willingness to cooper- 
ate.” 

Recognition and treatment of po- 
tential dropouts is the area for imme- 
diate study. The following are some 
of the major symptoms of students 
dropping out of school: truancy, bad 
home environment, socio-economic 
maladjustment, educational maladjust- 
ment, not properly orientated, low 
reading ability, and failures. The ar- 


ticle cites some answers to these prob- 
lems that indicate the reasons for the 
students leaving school. 

“Our schools must face this prob- 
lem by seeking to understand the in- 
dividual and then directing him into 
those areas for which he seems best 
adapted.” This is, in essence, a basic 
principle of a good guidance program. 
—Marguerite Clark 


and these alse... 


“The Inner Resources of Children” 
in November Childhood Education 

. . “Group Dynamics in the Class- 
room” in October Education : 
“Self Concept as an Insulator Against 
Delinquency” and “Social Class and 
Occupational Aspiration” in December 
American Sociological Review . 
“Guidance for Business Students in 
Catholic High Schools” in November 
Balance Sheet . . . “Personality and 
the 3 R’s of Human Relationships,” in 
December Balance Sheet . . . “Ad- 
missions Test as Criteria for Success in 
College,” in December Journal of 
Educational Research . . . “An Anal- 
ysis of Factors Related to Withdrawal 
from High School Prior to Gradua- 
tion” in November Journal of Educa- 
tional Research . . . “Guidance in the 
Elementary School” in December 
Elementary School Journal . . . “Ini- 
tiating a Testing Program” in January 
Elementary School Journal . . . “The 
Development of an Adequate Faculty- 
Advisor Service” in December Junior 
College Journal . . “The Attitude 
of Secondary School Teachers Toward 
Certain Behavior Problems of Chil- 
dren” in November School Review. . . 
“Teaching Students to Make Choices” 
in November Journal of Secondary 
Education “Home-Room and 
Group Guidance” in November Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of 
Secondary Principals . . “Student 
Mortality in Junior College” and “The 
Problem of Drop-outs” and “Place- 
ment Service for the Drop-out Stu- 
dent” in November Junior College 
Journal “Happiness Pills” in 
November Signs of the Times . 
“Is Guidance Suppressing Individual- 
ism?” in December Phi Delta Kappan. 
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Tell Prospective Students 
WHAT HAPPENS TO GRADUATES 


by ROBERT McLAUGHLIN 


HAT happens to graduates? 
This question often is asked 
by prospective college students. 

They are interested in more than 
generalities, more than just a listing 
of job titles. They want to know 
such things as salary, entry jobs, 
and future possibilities. They wish 
specific examples of the placement 
and progress of graduates of the 
schools to which they are applying. 

It is generally agreed that follow- 
up studies are necessary and desir- 
able. Unfortunately, however, they 
are extremely time consuming and 
are therefore to some degree ne- 
glected. Very few schools have ac- 
tive records on more than a few of 
their graduates. 

At the State University Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute, Farm- 
ingdale, New York, accurate up-to- 
date placement records are kept on 
graduates. At the close of the 
senior year and as a requirement 


for the degree, each student is ex- 


pected to obtain approved employ- 
ment related to his training for a 
minimum period of six months. 
The Institute assists students in ob- 
taining satisfactory placement. The 
employment is subject to inspection 
by members of the Institute faculty 
and is supplemented by studies and 
reports which the student must pre- 
pare. 

The school renders an extensive 
placement and follow-up service. 


Rosert McLAvucHLIN is in the Of- 
fice of Admissions, Long Island Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute, 
Farmingdale, New York. 
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Graduates are advised concerning 
opportunities for employment in 
the fields for which they are 
adapted by training and tempera- 
ment and are aided toward such 
advancement as their experience 
and ability warrant. The place- 
ment service aims to effect place- 
ment that shall be satisfactory from 
the standpoint of the graduate and 
employer and to observe and guide 
the progress of graduates from the 
beginning of their employment un- 
til they have firmly established 
themselves. 


The follow-up procedures con- 
sist of visitations by faculty mem- 
bers to the place of employment. 
Reports of the visits are filed with 
the placement office. These reports 
contain the comments of both the 
employer and the employee. The 
graduates themselves are expected 
to send in regular reports which 
will include an arrival report, a re- 
port after the first month of em- 
ployment, third month of employ- 
ment and after six months of em- 
ployment. Upon completion of 
satisfactory work experience for six 
months the graduate is awarded his 
degree. 

To return to the question of 
“What Happens to Graduates?” 
regular placement and progress re- 
ports are published. These reports 
lean heavily in the direction of po- 
sitions, promotions, and salary. 
There is an actual interest in such 
information. 

Surveys are planned so _ that 
graduates will be contacted during 
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their first, second, and fifth year 
after leaving the school. It is also 
planned that an extensive survey 
will be made after the graduate has 
been out ten years and then 20 
years. 


Sample Reports Shown 


The published surveys are not 
aimed to be statistical or literary 
masterpieces. They are short re- 
ports designed so that the student 
and the counselor can pick out the 
important points in which they are 
interested. Charts and graphs are 
used extensively. Each report 
covers in great details the class 
that just graduated and, in lesser 
detail, reports on the classes out on 
their second, third, and fifth year. 

There is a separate section for 
each curriculum for the class most 
recently graduated. Typical pages 
of the report are reproduced. 


SZVENTH PROGRESS REPORT 


Class of 1948 

The Industrial-Technical Division 
of the Long Island Agricultural and 
Technical Institute graduated its first 
class in June, 1948. Reports on 
progress made in employment were 
issued for the first three years and 
the fifth year. The fifth survey of the 
first class was completed in Decem- 
ber, 1955, seven and one-half years 
after graduation. Of the entire group 
of 216 graduates, 118 or 55% re- 
sponded to the survey. Of these, six 
are classified as housewives, one is in 
the Armed Forces and one is de- 
ceased. There remain 110 persons 
who are the subject of this report. 
All are employed. 86% of the gradu- 
ates are employed in the field for 
which they were trained at the Insti- 
tute; 14% are employed in fields not 
related to their training. 

Average salaries of the class ad- 
vanced from $51 per week at the 
time of the first report in 1948 to $122 
per week in December, 1955. An 
analysis of the individual records sub- 
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mitted by the graduates reveals con- 
siderable advancement in job respon- 
sibility. Some typical placement situ- 
ations from the Class of 1948 follow 
the various curriculum reports of the 
Class of 1955. 


Class of 1951 


The survey of this class of 212 
graduates was completed in Decem- 
ber, 1955, four and one-half years 
after graduation. At this time 140 
or 67% of the graduates responded 
to the survey. Of these, 20 are in the 
Armed Forces and 12 are continuing 
their education on a full-time basis. 
Nine are classified as housewives. 
There remain 99 who are the subject 
of this report. All are employed. 
86% of the graduates are employed 
in the field for which they were 
trained at the Institute. 14% are 
employed in fields not related to their 
training. 

Some typical placement situations 
from the Class of 1951 follow the 
various curriculum reports of the 
Class of 1955. 


Class of 1953 


The survey of the class of 223 
graduates was completed in Decem- 
ber, 1955, thirty months after gradu- 
ation. At this time, 189 or 84% of 
the graduates responded to the survey. 
Of these, 54 are in the Armed Forces, 
and 17 are continuing their education 
on a full-time basis. Twelve are 
classified as housewives. There re- 
main 106 persons who are the subject 
of this report. All are employed. 
88% of the graduates are employed in 
the field for which they were trained 
at the Institute. 12% are employed 
in fields not related to their training. 


Class of 1954 


The survey of the class of 235 grad- 
uates was completed in December, 
1955, eighteen months after gradua- 
tion. At this time, 210 or 89% of 
the graduates responded to the survey. 
Of these, 60 are in the Armed Forces, 
eight are continuing their education 
on a full-time basis, seven are classi- 
fied as housewives. There remain 
136 persons who are the subject of this 
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report. All are employed. 90% of 
the graduates are employed in the 
field for which they were trained at 
the Institute. 10% are employed in 
fields not related to their training. 
Class of 1955 

The first survey of this class of 303 
graduates was completed in Decem- 
ber, 1955, six months after graduation. 
At this time 257 or 84% of the gradu- 
ates responded to the survey. Of 


‘ these, 18 are in the Armed Forces and 


two are continuing their education 
on a full-time basis. Three are clas- 
sified as housewives. All are em- 
ployed. 97% of the graduates are 
employed in the field for which they 
were trained at the Institute. 3% 
are employed in fields not related to 
their training. 

Although the classes of 1949, 1950, 
and 1952 were not surveyed at this 
time, salaries for the graph above 
were obtained from previous surveys. 


Curriculum Reports Given 


The section concerned with 
Building Construction is shown be- 
low. 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


This curriculum embodies the study 
of practice of both light and heavy 
construction methods. Technical 
skills are taught for both field and 
office type jobs. Structure design, 
architectural drafting and design, es- 
timating, surveying and_ practical 
building are studied. 

Number of graduates (Class 

1955) 26 

Employed in field of training 21 

Military Service 0 

Continuing education 2 

Other 3 


Average entry weekly salary of those 
employed $73 


Typical Placement Situations of 
Graduates 1948-1955 

Denward Collings, ’55, graduate of 
Hicksville High School, is employed 
as architectural draftsman by Equip- 
ment Corporation, Hicksville, N. Y. 

David McNulty, ’55, graduate of 
Simpson High School, Huntington, 
N. Y., is a sales engineer for Nassau- 
Suffolk Lumber Company, Hunting- 
ton, N. Y. 

Gunther Reese, 754, graduate of 
Sewanhka High School, was employed 
as a junior engineer by Safarell 
Brothers Building Company and is 
presently a field engineer for the same 
company. 

Harold Wells, ’51, graduate of W. 
C. Bryant High School, Long Island 
City was employed as a draftsman by 
Leon and Lionel Levy, Architects and 
is now field layout man for the Drilled- 
In Caisson Corporation, New York 
City. 

Richard P. Arelt, ’48, graduate of 
F. K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, 
was employed as a draftsman by Karl 
Block, Professional Engineer and is 
currently a designing draftsman for 
James F. Matthews Professional En- 
gineer, New York City. 


Specific Reports Appreciated 


These reports have been well 
received by counselors in high 
schools and by prospective students 
and their parents. They say the 
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reports give them specific informa- 
tion on which they can help estab- 
lish their choice of future voca- 
tional training. 

These placement reports also are 
widely used in the two-year tech- 
nical school program at the Insti- 
tute. Students in these schools are 
training for specific job areas and 
are therefore anxious to know what 
happened to their predecessors. 

It seems likely that bulletins such 
as those produced by the State Uni- 
versity Agricultural and Technical 
Institute can be duplicated easily 
by most schools. The bulletins 
themselves are inexpensive to pub- 
lish compared with the great 


amount of material covered. 

It is admitted that salary and job 
classifications are but one means 
of appraisal. Some day a survey 
of the parts graduates are taking in 
civic, public, school, and church 
affairs will be made. To be a good 
technician only, is far from ade- 
quate. It might even be a disserv- 
ice if separated from sensitivity to 
the needs of the citizens in a de- 
mocracy. 

The school is confident that the 
information such a survey would 
disclose would be interesting and 
as favorable as that which is pre- 
sented in its present placement 
and progress surveys. 














— COURTESY OF THE HENRY FORD MUSEUM, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


Special events for NVGA convention-goers include tours to Greenfield 

Village, now the world’s greatest collection of Americana, and the 

adjacent Henry Ford Museum, containing 14 acres of fully stocked shops, 

tools, machines, furniture, and household implements of an earlier day. 

Above is shown part of the collection of more than 165 early automobiles 
in the Museum and Village. 
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FATHER’S OCCUPATION item 
Is Personnel Record Gold Mine 


by ISOBEL WILLCOX 


PERMANENT record card or 
A folder for each pupil in a 
school system has become an ac- 
cepted educational tool. Its value 
for diagnosis, guidance, grouping, 
and many other aspects of the 
school’s function is universally 
recognized. 

The usefulness of the data on the 
cards depends on the thoroughness 
with which staff members familiar- 
ize themselves with the information 
and on their skill in making the 
best possible educational applica- 
tion of it. But it varies also accord- 
ing to the accuracy and complete- 
ness of the entries. A thoughtful 
examination of the record files may 
reveal that in some instances the 
statements made therein are so 
general as to render them of little 
value for educational purposes. 

Characteristic in this respect is 
the item having to do with the oc- 
cupation of the pupil’s father. Un- 
less special attention has been 
given to recording this entry, it is 


likely that in the files of many 


schools there appear such replies 
as these to the inquiry on occupa- 
tion: “radio,” “Standard Oil,” “sales 
department,” “textile business,” “en- 
gineer,” “Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company,” “advertising.” It 
is immediately clear that such en- 
tries convey virtually no usable in- 
formation and consequently fail to 
serve the purpose for which the 
item was intended. 


IsopeL WiLtcox is Reading Teacher 
and Reading Consultant in the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Tenafly, New 
Jersey. 
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Father’s Occupation Important 


Adequate information on the 
father’s occupation aids the teacher 
in understanding and guiding the 
pupils in her class. It can be a 
tool for reaching her pupils more 
readily and it can greatly enrich 
the contribution she makes to their 
growth and development. 

It enables her, for instance, to 
turn to those parents whose knowl- 
edge and interests can profitably be 
shared with the class. A father 
who owns a chick hatchery may be 
asked to arrange a class visit there 
during the study of a farm unit. 
The safety director of an industrial 
plant may be invited to talk to the 
class when it is making a study of 
safety measures. To know a 
father’s position may make it 
possible for the teacher to stimulate 
a pupil’s interest by citing his 
father’s work as an illustration or 
to draw a shy child into a discus- 
sion, or it may help her toward a 
better understanding of a child’s 
personality difficulties. 

Certain features of a pupil's be- 
havior may become explicable 
when it is known, for example, that 
the father is a merchant seaman 
and consequently is away from 
home most of the time. 


Social Factors Revealed 


Sociologists and social psycholo- 
gists have found a high correlation 
to exist between occupation and 
educational background, level of 
aspirations, mores, and methods of 
child-rearing (3). Although no 
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correlation coefficient alone, how- 
ever high, permits judgment of a 
given individual in these respects, 
the knowledge of the family status 
as indicated by the father’s occupa- 
tion frequently furnishes insight 
into some of the reasons for a child’s 
behavior. 

Familiarity with the ambitions 
and patterns that are typical of 
various groups will suggest to the 
teacher possible causes of a child’s 
over-eagerness or his poor attend- 
ance (1). The pressure on him to 
excel, exerted frequently by up- 
ward-striving middle-class parents, 
may be responsible for exaggerated 
fear of failure; the lack of parent 
interest in intellectual achievement, 
sometimes found in other groups, 
may outbalance a basically good 
mental endowment. 

Sometimes what is judged as in- 
dividual maladjustment in a child 
may actually be normal adjustment 
to the concepts and standards pre- 
vailing in the subgroup to which 
the parents belong (2). Quite ob- 
viously the problems of such a 
child differ from those where a 
psychiatrist’s help is required. 


Referral Prospects Indicated 


The father’s occupation must also 
be taken into account in those in- 
stances where the need for outside 
medical, psychological, or other 
therapeutic or remedial help is ap- 
parent. If the school nurse, guid- 
ance staff, administrator, or teacher 
make recommendations without 
considering this factor, they may 
merely exacerbate the parents’ 
frustrations by holding out the 
possibility of help which, fgr eco- 
nomic reasons, the family cannot 
seek. On the other hand, a rela- 
tively high educational level, as 
conveyed by occupation, makes it 
likely that despite a none-too- 
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favorable financial situation, the 
parents may be willing to make a 
monetary sacrifice for the child’s 
proper development. 

These comments on the impor- 
tance of knowing the father’s occu- 
pation are by no means intended to 
suggest that this or any item alone 
can reveal even to the most en- 
lightened observer the child’s per- 
sonality patterns or the causes of 
his behavior. It is held only that 
this can be one among several 
sources of valuable information. 
But it can be valuable only if the 
records are complete and specific. 

It is impossible for the teacher 
to know from a card that lists the 
father’s occupation as “Standard 
Oil” whether the father is a mail 
clerk, a research chemist, or a pipe- 
layer for the firm. Yet for her pur- 
poses it may make a considerable 
difference. Similarly, the entry 
“engineer” reveals very little. The 
parent may be driving a locomotive, 
designing suspension bridges, or 
working in the control room of a 
radio station. 


Specific Entry Needed 


It may be that the too-broad 
statement as to the father’s occupa- 
tion is made simply because the 
parent is not aware of the signifi- 
cance of a more accurate reply. 
Quite frequently, however, a 
mother may not give a more specific 
response because she is anxious 
lest what she considers a low occu- 
pational status will influence the 
school’s judgment of the family or 
the child. In connection with other 
patterns, this reluctance may be an 
indication of tensions within the 
family or of a level of aspirations 
that will be reflected in the child’s 
behavior. 

Since this general kind of reply 
is more likely to be given when 
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parents fill in the registration form 
themselves, it is probably more 
effective to have it filled in by a 
member of the school staff during 
the interview with the mother or 
other person who enters the child 
in school. If the response given is 
of the type cited above, a more 
specific statement or a brief de- 
scription of the father’s work may 
be tactfully requested. 

For purposes of example and dis- 
cussion, the father’s occupation is 
the one referred to in this article. 
It is, of course, equally important 
to have accurate information on the 
mother’s occupation, not only when 


she is the sole breadwinner in the 
family but also when by gainful 
employment she supplements the 
earnings of the father. 
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Meet Trustee 


William A. Mann is completing 
the first year of the three-year term 
of office as NVGA Trustee. 

Dr. William A. Mann, Highway 
Traffic Safety Center and associate 
professor in teacher education at 
Michigan State University, joined 
the staff in January, 1946. 

Before his 
latest appoint- 
ment in 1956, 
he was divid- 
ing his time 
between work 
in the Coun- 
seling Center 
and the Con- 
tinuing Educa- 
tion Service. 

Born Sep- 
tember 9Q, 
1906, at Hubbardston, Michigan, 
Dr. Mann received his M.A. degree 
from the University of Michigan; 
and his B.A. and Ed.D. degrees 
from Michigan State University. 

Before coming to the M.S.U. 
staff, he was associated with the 
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Grosse Pointe school system as a 
teacher and counselor. He was a 
naval officer during World War II. 
Two and one-half years were spent 
as an educational officer and officer- 
in-charge of rehabilitation in a 
naval hospital. 

He spent ten years in the M.S.U. 
Counseling Center, taught person- 
nel problem solving to industrial 
supervisors, and did some service 
work in industrial and business per- 
sonnel testing. 

Present assignment to the High- 
way Traffic Safety Center includes 
teaching and research in driver at- 
titudes. This keeps him in contact 
with driver education teachers, the 
courts, and enforcement officers. 

Dr. Mann has written several 
articles for professional journals in 
the guidance field. 

He. is a member of Phi Chi 
Alpha, Tau Sigma, Scabbard and 
Blade, and Phi Delta Kappa. He 
was president of the Michigan 
State Counselors association in 
1953. 
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WW this issue listing ninety 


pieces of occupational litera- 
ture, the NVGA Guidance Infor- 
mation Review Service Committee 
has now reviewed approximately 
770 publications. The listings are 
contained in the following NVGA 
releases: 


A Bibliography of Current Oc- 
cupational Literature (con- 
taining over 500 reviews) 

The Autumn 1956 Quarterly 
(110 reviews) 

The Winter 1956-57 Quarterly 
(70 reviews) 

The Spring 1957 Quarterly (90 
reviews ) 


Subject headings have been 
adapted, with permission of the 
author, from Occupations Filing 
Plan, Wilma Bennett, 1951, Ster- 
ling Powers Publishing Co., Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Members of the Guidance In- 
formation Review Service are: 
Wilma Bennett, Covina Union High 
School, California; Irene Feltman, 
New Haven State Teachers College, 
Dean Hummel, Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education; Ward Leis, 
Pasadena City Schools; Dora Peter- 
son, formerly with Western Per- 
sonnel Institute; Richard Rund- 
quist, University of Kansas; Robert 
Shosteck, B’nai Brith Vocational 
Service Bureau; Buford Stefflre, 
Michigan State University; and 


ACCOUNTING 


Accounting—A Growing Profession, 


Current Occupational Literature 


eo eseseseseseSesesesesesesesesesest by Guidance Information Review Service 
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Harold Munson (Chairman), New 
York State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Each item listed has been classi- 
fied and coded in accordance with 
the following system. 


Type of Publication 


A—Career fiction 

B—Biography 

C—Occupational monograph 

D—Occupational brief 

E—Occupational abstract 

F—Occupational guide 

G—Job Series 

H—Business and industrial descrip- 
tive literature 

I—Occupational or industrial de- 
scription 

J—Recruitment literature 

K—Poster or chart 

L—Article or reprint 

M—Community survey, economic 
report, job analysis 

N—Other 


Recommendation 


1. Highly recommended  (maxi- 
mum adherence to NVGA 
Standards). 

2. Recommended (general adher- 
ence to NVGA Standards). 

3. Useful (while because limited in 
scope it does not meet NVGA 
Standards, contains authentic, 
objective, timely, and helpful 
information). 


“Jobs,” Chronicle Guidance Publica- 


tions Reprint Service, 1955, 4 pp. L-2. 
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Employment Opportunities for Women in Professional Accounting, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
1955, 40 pp. 20¢. C-l. 
ACTING 
— Cloak, Callahan, Claire Wallis (Nancy Hartwell, pseudonym), 
nry Holt & Co., Inc., 1955, 216 pp. $2.75. A-l. 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 
Air Line Stewardess, Hemingson, Edith E., The Guidance Centre, 1956, 


4 pp. 20¢. C-3. 
ANIMAL BREEDING AND TRAINING 
So You Want to Be a Dog Trainer, “Sports Afield,” Davis, Henry P., 
Chronicle Guidance Publications Reprint Service, 1955, 1 p. L-2. 
ART 


Cartoonist, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 4 pp. 35¢. C-1. 

Hold Fast the Dream, Low, Elizabeth, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1955, 245 
pp. $3.00. A-2. 

Opportunities for Cartoonists, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 1 p. 
L 


ATHLETICS 
Yank Gets Started—“Sports Illustrated,” Decker, Duane, Chronicle Guid- 
ance Publications Reprint Service, 1955, 1 p. L-3. 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AND SERVICES 
Automobile Salesman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. K-3. 
Automobile Salesman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. 


“1. 
BARBERING AND BEAUTY SHOP WORK 
Beauty Operator—“Zontian,” Hart, Mary, Chronicle Guidance Publications 
Reprint Service, 1955, 1 p. L-3. 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 
What Are the Janitor’s Duties?, “Real Estate News,” Berger, J. J., Chronicle 
Guidance Publications Reprint Service, 1955, 3 pp. L-3. 
CHIROPODY 
Chiropodist, Occupational Research Unit, Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, 1955, 16 pp. 25¢. C-2. 
Chiropody Ed ucation—“Education for the Professions,” Stickel, William 3 
Chronicle Guidance Publications Reprint Service, 1956, 1 p. L-l1. 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Education for Public Administration, “Education for the Professions,” 
Martin, Roscoe C., Chronicle Guidance Publications Reprint Service, 
Passe: 3 pp. L-3. 
eneral Information Regarding ~ a Civil Service Schools, Chronicle 
yee he Publications, 1956, L-1. 
CONSERVATION WORK 
Tracing the Big - a Carl, as told to Martha P. McMillan, Caxton 
Printers, 1955, 330 -2. 
Wilderness Warden, } aoe Edward C., Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 
1955, 214 pp. $2.75. A-2. 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
Painter, Lord, John, The Guidance Center, 1955, 4 pp. 20¢. C-2. 
Sheet Metal Workers, Downing, Darwin A., Occupational Research Unit, 
Michigan Employment Security Commission, 1956, 20 pp. 25¢. C-2. 
DENTISTRY 
Should Your Child Be a Dentist?, Blackerly, Philip E., Jr., New York Life 
Insurance Company, 1955, 6 pp. Free. L-2. 
DESIGNING 
= Designer, Murdoch, Sarah W., Guidance Center, 1956, 4 pp. 20¢. 
Industrial Designers—Opportunities, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
1956, 1 p. Subscription Plan. K-3. 
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DIESEL ENGINE WORK 

Opportunities For Diesel Mechanics, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 

1955, 1 p. Subscription Service. K-2. 
ELECTRONICS 

Electrical and Electronic Occupations, United States Dept. of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1956, 1 p. K-1. 

Occupational Outlook Summary—Employment Outlook in Skilled Electrical 
and Electronic Occupations, United States Dept. of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1956, 3 pp. 40¢. N-l. 

FOREIGN SERVICE 


New Opportunities in the Foreign Service, “Higher Education,” Chronicle 

Guidance Publications Reprint Service, 1956, 2 pp. J-3. 
FORESTRY 

Education I Forestry, Clepper, Henry, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
1956, 4 pp. Subscription Service. L-1. 

The Forest Ranger Yesterday and Today, “American Forests,” Chronicle 
aga Foblicetions Reprint Service, 1955, 2 pp. Subscription Serv- 
ice. L-3. 

Summer In The Clouds With Pay, Ellis, Lucia, Chronicle Guidance Publi- 
cations Reprint Service, 1956, 3 pp. Subscription Service. L-2. 

Want To Be A Forester?, “Farm Journal,” Chronicle Guidance Publications 
Reprint Service, 1956, 1 p. Subscription Service. L-3. 

Women in the Service, “American Forests,” Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions Reprint Service, 1955, 2 pp. Subscription Service. L-3. 

HOME ECONOMICS 

Path To Business Success, Treon, Harriet, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
1956, 2 pp. Subscription Service. L-2. 

Waiting For You-A Home Economics Career in Business, Campbell, 
Thora Hegstad, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 2 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. L-2. 


HOSPITAL WORK 


Attendant, Physical Therapy, American Hospital Association, Chronicle 
rong 8 Publications Reprint Service, 1955, 2 pp. Subscription Serv- 
ice. L-2. 

Hospital Administrator, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. D-2. 

Orderly, American Hospital Association, Chronicle Guidance Publications 
Reprint Service, 1955, 2 pp. Subscription Service. L-2. 

The Hospital Administration, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 1 p. 
Subscription Service. K-2. 


HOTEL WORK 


Room Clerk, Colgan, H. H., The Guidance Centre, 1956, 4 pp. 20¢. D-2. 
INSURANCE WORK 
Actuaries—Their Functions and Training, “Occupational Outlook Review,” 
Chronicle Guidance Publications Reprint Service, 1956, 4 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. L-1. 
Maybe You'd Like A Career In Insurance, “Specialty Salesman,” Chronicle 
Guidance Publications Reprint Service, 1955, 3 pp. Subscription Serv- 


ice. L-3. 
MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS 
Admission Requirements of American Medical Colleges, Statnaker, John 
M., and Roscoe A. Dykman, Assoc. of Amer. Medical Colleges, 1956, 
199 pp. $2.00. N-l. 
MILITARY SERVICE—WOMEN 
Careers For Women in the Armed Forces, Robinson, Helen J., Defense 
Advisory Commission on Women in the Services, Women’s Bureau, 
Dept. of Labor, 1955, 46 pp. Free. J-2. 
MODELING 


Letters ( Advice to Young Models), Glamour Magazine, Conde Nast Publi- 
cations, Inc., June 1956, 1 p._ L-3. 
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MUSIC 
Musician, Bell, Leslie, The Guidance Centre, 1956, 4 pp. 20¢. D-2. 
NEWSPAPER WORK 
Journalists, Gill, Frank P., Occupational Research Unit, Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission, 1956, 24 pp. 25¢. F-1. 
OFFICE WORK 
The Executary, “Journal of Business Education,” _Bems, Sylvia A., Chronicle 
Guidance Publications Reprint Service, 1956, 2 2 pp. 
The Boss’s Right Arm, “Glamour,” Conde Nast Publications, Inc., April 
1956, 5 pp. L-3. 
OPTICAL GOODS INDUSTRY 
Optician, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 4 pp. 35¢ D-1. 
OPTOMETRY 
Optometry, Sophocles, Ethel M., Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 
lp. L-3. 
OSTEOPATHY 
ee nee. Mills, Lawrence W., Guidance Centre, 1956, 4 pp. 
20¢ 
PARK SERVICE AND RECREATION MANAGEMENT 
Park Ranger, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 4 pp. 35¢. D-2. 
PATTERN AND MODEL MAKING 
Patternmakers, Occupational Research Unit, Michigan Employment Se- 
curity Commission, 1956, 16 pp. 25¢. F-1. 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
Needed—Your Skills and Compassion, “Independent Women,” Worthing- 
ham, Catherine, Chronicle Guidance Publications Reprint Service, 1956, 
3 pp. ‘4 . . . . 
Physical Therapy—A Career of Science and Service, American Physical 
Therapy Association, 1956, 20 pp. Free. F-2. 
POSTAL SERVICE 
The Letter Carrier’s Story, “Electrical Workers’ Journal,” Chronicle Guid- 
ance Publications Reprint Service, 1956, 4 pp. L-3. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
‘—_ Newspaper Editor, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WORK 
Careers in Vocational Service in Jewish Agencies, Shosteck, Robert, B’nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1955, 7 pp. 20¢. D-3. 
RESTAURANT WORK 
Greater Opportunities Unfold in Mass- Feeding fe a Needs, Scott, 
Leslie W., Chronicle Guidance Service, 1955, 2 Lz. 
— “ Waitress, Montgomery, F. G., The rare all Centre, 1956, 4 pp. 


¢ 
RETAIL TRADE 


Distributive Education, Chronicle Guidance Publications, April 1956. K-2. 
Retail Business Proprietor, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 4 pp. 35¢. 


D-2. 
SCIENTIFIC WORK 

Opportunities for Technical Assistants, Chronicle Guidance Publications 
Reprint Service, 1955, 1 

Shortages of Scientists po Engineers in Industrial Research, “Monthly 
Labor Review,” U. S. Devt. of Labor, Chronicle Guidance Publications 
Reprint Service, 1956, 4 J-3. 

gs Assistant, Chronicle nt Publications, October 1955, 4 pp. 


SCIENTIFIC  WORK-BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Biology, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. K-3. 
The Responsibilities of a State Forest Entomologist, Bennett, William H., 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 2 pp. L-3. 
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SELLING 


Career Man, Spreitzer, Francis J., Chronicle Guidance Service, 1955, 2 pp. 


TEACHING 

I'm A New Teacher and I Love It, Tillotson, Mary Jo, Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, 1956, 2 pp. L-3. 

Susan Cornish, Caudill, Rebecca, Viking Press, 1955, 286 pp. $2.75. A-2. 

Teacher Recruitment, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. L-2. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Traffic Manager, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 4 pp. 35¢. D-l1. 

Traffic Manager As a Career, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 1 
p. K-3. 

WATER TRANSPORTATION 

The Masters, Mates and Pilots Story, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 

1956, 3 pp. L-2. 
X-RAY TECHNOLOGY 

Outlook Bright for Medical X-Ray Technicians, Chronicle Guidance Publi- 

cations, 1956, 4 pp. L-2. 
YOUTH WORK 

She’s A G.S.E.—And Loves It, Cavanaugh, Pat, Chronicle Guidance Pub- 

lications, 1956, 2 pp. L-2. 
APPRENTICESHIPS 

America’s Progress On The Apprentice Plan, Schuessler, Raymond, Chron- 
icle Guidance Publications, 1956, 3 pp. Subscription Service. L-3. 

Skilled Workers Made, Not Born—A Typical Apprenticeship Program, New 
York State Dept. of Labor, Chronicle Guldaune Publications Reprint 
Service, 1955, 4 pp. Subscription Service. L-2. 

COLLECTIONS (Several jobs described in each publication) 

The Professions in the United States, U. S. Dept. Health, Education and 
Welfare, Chronicle Guidance Publications Reprint Service, 1956, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. L-2. 

The Skilled Work Force of the United States, Ginzberg, Eli, et al., U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, 1955, 29 pp. 20¢. M-l. 

PART TIME AND SUMMER JOBS 
Glamour’s Money-Making Ideas: Tutoring, Glamour, October 1955, 1 p. 
3 


L-3. 
Part-Time Job Idea: Occupational Therapy, Glamour, November 1955, 
pp. L-2. 
Summer Jobs, Chronicle Guidance Publications Reprint Service, 1956, 1 p. 


~—— se for Teen-Agers, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 
¢. -l. 
Why Work Summers?, Chronicle Guidance Publications Reprint Service, 
1956, 1 p. K-3. 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS AND JOBS 
Occupations To Which Interest and Ability in Design May Lead, Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. Subscription Plan. K-1. 
Occupations to Which Interest ol Ability in Home Economics May Lead, 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 1 p. Subscription Service. K-2. 


Occupations to Which Interest and — in Physics May lead, Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. Subscription Service. K-2. 


Publishers’ Index 


fmenions Physical Therapy Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 

ork. 

ee of American Medical Colleges, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 

B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1129 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 
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Chronicle Guidance Publications, Moravia, New York. 

Glamour, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Guidance Centre, Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto, 371 
Bloor Street, West, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 

Michigan Employment Security Commission, Occupational Research Unit, 7310 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 


ork. 
United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, 
D 


Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York. 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 








A New View 


of Nurse Counselors 


by HAROLD SILVERMAN 


N 1948 Goldie Kaback pub- 
lished an article! on “Some 
Characteristics of Nurse Coun- 
selors,” based on a 1946 study of 
counselors in State Nurses Profes- 


Harotp SILVERMAN is Executive 
Secretary of B’nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau in Chicago. 

*Kaback, Goldie Ruth. “Some 
Characteristics of Nurse Counselors,” 
Occupations, February, 1948, Vol. 
XXVI, 299-301. 


1946 


1. Average age 
42 years 6 months 

. Youngest registrant 
25 years 5 months 

. Oldest registrant 
56 years 5 months 

. Oldest child in family 
32% 

. Middle child in family 
47% 

. Youngest child in family 
18% 
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sional Counseling and Placement 
offices. 

Now, ten years later, the writer 
addressed the annual institute of 
the American Nurses’ Association 
Professional Counseling and Place- 
ment Service, Inc., and had a 
chance to follow up on some of Dr. 
Kaback’s findings. 

Thirty-four nurses participated 
in the 1946 study; twenty-five par- 
ticipated in the 1956 study. Two 
participated in both studies. De- 
scriptions of the two groups follow. 


1956 


47 years 

30 years 1 month 
61 years 11 months 
20% 

36% 

32% 
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1946 


. Only child in family 
3% 

. Nursing school graduate 
100% 

. Awarded a bachelor’s degree 
91% 

. Awarded a master’s degree 
29% 

. Average years active service as 

a nurse 
16 
Range of years’ active service 
2 to 32 years 
2. Employment as a teacher or 
office worker prior to nursing 
43% 

. As a group, not enthusiastic 
about record handling and 
clerical aspects of the job 

. Reasons for entering nursing: 

a. Liking for people 
b. Admiration for the profes- 
sion 

. Leisure activities during train- 
ing: 

a. Sports 
b. Reading 
ce. Dancing 
. Present leisure activities 
a. Reading 
b. Handiwork 
c. Bridge 
. Future goals 
a. To succeed in job 
b. To live to the fullest, so- 
cially and professionally 
. Significant interests 
a. Social service 
b. Artistic 
c. Literary 

9. Lowest interests 
a. Clerical 
b. Mechanical 


In the opinion of the author, the 
most interesting findings are the 
facts that the percentage of nurse 


counselors holding the master’s de- 
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0 to 40 years 


40% 


Same 


Same, plus desire for economic 
security and the fact that the 
profession is open to women 


. Sports 
. Music, theater, movies 


. Reading 


. Handiwork 
. Music, theater, TV 
. Reading 


. More academic training 
. Retirement 


a. Social service 
. Literary 
». Persuasive 


a. Mechanical 
. Clerical 


gree increased 23%, and that there 
is some trend toward the employ- 
ment of counselors who do not 
have professional training as a 
nurse. 
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